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The National Association of Foremen (NAF) is @ 
non-profit, educational, management organization de- 
voted to unifying all segments of management, fore- 
man to president; to recognition of a professional 
status for these management men; to broadening the 
horizon of first-line management for more effective 
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Editorial Comment 


MERICAN Management Day is officially on the road to be- 
coming something big, something national in scope. 
But you ask, what is American Management Day? 
Exactly for what does it stand? 

The basic principle upon which American Management Day 
is founded is simple, so simple you can explain it to yourself once 
vou know the “three pillars” supporting the Day. Here they are: 

(1) The freedom to work. 

(2) The freedom to create. 

(3) The freedom to enjoy the fruits of one’s efforts. 

It is fitting and proper that Management should be recog- 
nized as just as important a factor to production as is Labor. It 
must be fairly recognized that Management creates the jobs for 
Labor. Were it not for our country’s great Management force, 
there would be nothing for Labor to do . . . and all the strikes, 
the picket lines, the collective force, the intimidation in the world 
could not change that situation. How could industry develop 
to the scale we have known under our free enterprise system 
without the great Management profession? 

If Management is not to be regarded as a profession, and if 
Management Men are not to be allowed freedom to work, to 
create and to enjoy the fruits of their efforts, then the free enter- 
prise system will cease to exist. 

Denied these freedoms, man will cease to produce. 

And when man fails to produce with his brain and his hands 
and his capital, then he becomes the most worthless of all the 
non-producing animals on the face of the earth. 

The Creator meant man to produce in the light of the 
freedoms to work, to create, and to enjoy the fruits of his 
efforts. Animals which were not meant to live in such free- 
dom were created to produce such necessities to man’s well- 
being as milk, wool, leather, transportation, and food. 

That, in brief, is the answer to what is American Manage- 
ment Day. 

Like Rome, American Management Day will not be built 
in one day—or by one proclamation. 

The work of “building” American Management Day has just 
begun. The foundation has been poured, and now, as builders. 
we must create American Management Day brick-by-brick. 

At the present time, American Management Day is an 
observance within our NAF group. As NAF promotion of Amer- 
ican Management Day continues, other groups will join. 

NAF members should be bursting their buttons with pride 
that they have pushed American Management Day off to a roll- 
ing start. 

It is time we spit on our hands and get to work. Promote 
American Management Day with your family, with your friends. 
at your club, on your job. Tell everybody about American Man- 
agement Day. 

We have succeeded in selling ourselves on the Day, and now 
we must sell others. 

Believe it or not, selling ourselves was just the beginning. 
The easy part of building American Management Day is over. 
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HERE'S a joy to possessing anything fine. 
and that is true of a ROADMASTER in super- 
lative degree. 
To know that you're master of a mechanism 
built with stern precision is something to stir 
any owner's pride. 
To feel its torrent of power respond to the touch 
of your toe is a thrill that never loses its 
freshness. 
To glide away the miles with blissful ease is an 
experience that makes any trip an unalloyed 
pleasure. 
To sense its obedience to your hands on the 
wheel, as it holds its sure-footed course, warms 
your heart with a bond of affection. 
' , 
But there’s more than mood to recommend a 
ROADMASTER. 
Its rush of power comes from a _ high- 
compression valve-in-head Fireball Engine. 
Its supremely level ride comes from a torque- 
tube keel to steady its going, and four soft coil 
springs—to cushion all four wheels. And its 


ambition and Woman's dream 


ease of control comes from Dynaflow Drive. 


Not one of these ROADMASTER features is found 
in any other fine car. 
Nor can any fine car of its length turn in a 
space so short—which gives it a maneuverabil- 
ity all its own. 
And incidentally. no other car of its pounds 
can match its price. 
So it’s small wonder that more and more people 
find in a ROADMASTER the perfect answer to a 
man’s ambition or a woman’s dream. 
All of which recommends that you get 
acquainted with this stellar performer. A tele- 
phone call to your Buick dealer will bring one 
to your door. 

BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


ries, trim and models are subject to change without notice. 


ROADMASTER 


Custom Built by BUICK 


When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 
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What it was Secretary Tobin 

said in the first place 

The Associated Press, July 18, 1951: 
Washington—Maurice Tobin, secre- 
the 


“concentrate its 


tary of labor, yesterday urged 


labor movement to 
and strength” on organizing 


15.000.000 white-collar 


energy 
the 
workers. 


nation’s 


U. S. News & World Report, July 
27, 1951: White-collar 
this advice Labor 
Tobin: Join a union if you want to 


workers get 
from Secretar 
get better wages. 

Unions, having trouble signing new 
members, welcome the plug. But to 
employers it means Government bias 
in tavor of unions. 

Mr. Tobin’s words may come back 
to haunt him the next time he goes 
before Congress to ask more powers 
for his Department. 

Office workers. clerks—all 
white-collar workers—now are under 
strong urging from the Government 
As a result, employers 


store 


to join unions. 


are renewing their complaints that 
the Truman Administration is more 
interested in the 


workers than of nonunion workers. 


welfare of union 

What arouses employers at this 
time is a speech by Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin all-out for 
unionism. In that speech, before a 
union of retail clerks, Mr. Tobin said 
that the 13 million unorganized white- 
collar workers need unions in order 
to get higher pay.” 


roOiInge 
going 


Continuing in his praise of unions, 
the Labor Secretary showed no sym- 
pathy for white-collar workers who 
take a attitude 


unions. 


“snobbish” toward 








HE National Association of Fore- 

men has consistently held that 

a positive approach to a problem 
is much better than a negative one. 
This is so fundamental that unless it 
is understood, NAF cannot be under- 
stood. This is why we believe that 
unity is better than friction; that co- 
operation, teamwork, respect for each 
other, are better than force. This is 
also the reason we do not say that peo- 
ple should not join unions. We believe 
that they should join any organization 
which enables them to grow and be- 
come better and_ better 
men. As a fundamental principle in 
guiding human relations, we believe 


executives 


that cooperation and mutual respect 
should replace authority as much as 
possible. As between various levels of 
employees within an organization— 
like labor and management or fore- 
men and the rest of management—we 
believe that cooperation, teamwork 
and mutual respect should replace 
force. 

In view of this fundamental feeling 
of The National Association of Fore- 
men, our position in regard to a 
statement made by Secretary Tobin 
pertaining to the organization of 
white-collar personnel is not difficult 
to ascertain. If they wish to join an 
organization, they should join one 
that provides them with a means of 
developing, for becoming more effec- 
tive workers and promoting not only 
their own welfare but the welfare of 


Official NAF reply | 








to Tobin 


' 

Official NAF “reply” to Secre tary | 
of Labor Maurice Tobin’s stated en. 
couragement of organized labor to} 
enter the management field. The 
reply was made by Dr. James E 
Bathurst, Executive Vice President 
of NAF, before delegates to the 28th 
annual convention at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, September 26, 1951. 


RONEN om 


the company. We do not believe that 
they should join an_ organization 
which uses force as a basic means for | 
getting what they want. We believe 
this is wrong and will in the long run | 
destroy the men who use it. 


This leads us to a question which 
we have been asked many times—do 
you believe in unions? Our 
must be in harmony with our funda- 
mental policy given above. Where | 
unions help to develop the man asa f{ 
man and as a worker, when they help 
to promote the welfare not only of 


answer 


con ihe ad rie 


the worker but also of the company, 
then we believe in unions. Where they 
don’t do this. we don't believe in them. 
It is not a matter of whether an or 
ganization is a union or not. It is a 
matter of what it does for the em- 





ployees and tor the company. 


We do not believe Mr. Tobin had 
the right to use his high office to try to 
assist one class of people at the ex 
pense of other classes. We heartily 
condemn this action of his. If he had 
suggested to the unorganized work 
ers that they join an organization for 
the purpose of becoming better and 
more efficient workers and_ thereby 
entitled to greater remuneration, we 
would approve wholly and com 
pletely. But when he urges a group to 
try to get more without working for it, 
we must condemn such action as be- 
ing un-American and dangerous ‘0 
our economic system. 
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Election 
.. AND NEW OFFICERS 


| President, Ray A. Arduser, Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Co.. Dubuque, la.; Executive Vice 
President, J. E. Bathurst, Dayton, O.; First Vice 
President, Joseph E. Cox, Delco Products Division, 








— GMC » Dayton, O.; Secretary-Treasurer, Harold B. 
oe a Lyda, TWA, New York City. 
The Zone Vice Presidents: Edward O. Seits, North 
es E American Aviation. Inc., Los Angeles: M. E. Cara- 
sident way, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.. Fort 
e 28th Worth; H. H. Douthitt, Marion Power Shovei. 
- Sher- Marion, O.; William G. White, Blaw Knox Com- 
1951. pany, Blawknox, Pa.; E. J. Shetler, Cherokee Tex- 
tile Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.; John Heerdt. The 
Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago; Harold Me- 
Clellan, Briggs Indiana Corp., Evansville, Ind., and 

e that William C. DeHaven, Carrier Corp., Syracuse, 

ization N.Y 

ins for (For listing of new directors, see page 23.) 

relieve 

ne run THE NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Front Row, left to right: Edward O. Seits, Joseph E. Cox, J. E. Bathurst, 
Ray A. Arduser, Harold B. Lyda, and E. J. Shelter. Back Row, left to right: M. E. Caraway, H. H. Douthitt, William 
DeHaven, William G. White, Harold McClellan, and John Heerdt. 
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E IT known to all freedom loving 


men, both in America and 
throughout the world, that The 
National Association of Foremen, 
Management Men of America, hereby 
declares the 
American Management Day to be ob- 


establishment of an 


served each year during the month of 
September. 

American industry has _ out-pro- 
duced the industry of any other coun- 
try. Its productive efficiency is the 
wonder of this age. The products of 
American industry have created a 
new life which we call the 
American Way of Life, and yet many 
Americans do not know how this has 
come about. It should be self-evident 
that includ- 
ing all has 


played a very vital role in making 


way of 


American management, 


levels of management, 
American industry second to none in 
the But, 
American management has been al- 


world. strangely enough, 


most a silent partner in our industrial 
life. We 


ment should be given proper credit 


8 


believe American manage- 


along with labor, and along with all 
other segments of our Free Enter- 
prise System. 

Furthermore, we proclaim what it 
is that has made American Manage- 
ment so effective. We declare that 
the incentive impluse, the profit 
motive, are the warp and woof of 
the fabric of American industry. Both 
individual initiative and freedom of 
enterprise created this modern eighth 
wonder of the world. 

There are many people today who 
cry “Freedom,” only to take it away. 
There is no freedom outside of in- 
dividual initiative. The pillars of indi- 
vidual initiative are freedom to work, 
freedom to create, freedom to enjoy 
the fruits of individual effort. 

These are also the pillars of Amer- 
ican industry. With them American 
management has been able, through 
the help and cooperation of labor 
and capital, to produce an economic 
and social system which has never 
been matched in the history of the 
world. 


e- ° 
Am erican 


Proclamation 





a 


Management 


Day” 


nag ae TELLS ETON As Hr 


The first official proclamation of AMERI- 
CAN MANAGEMENT DAY by Ray A. 
Arduser, President of The National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen, at the 28th annual NAF 
convention, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 27, 1951. 


These pillars will not stand alone 
without support. Each group in indus- 
try should give the type of support 
it is best fitted to give. We in the 
NAF are supporting these pillars by 
promoting unity in management, co- 
operation and teamwork among all 
levels of management, by supporting 
management as a profession and pro- [ 
viding tested ways and means where- 
by management, especially junior 
members, grow and develop, 
thus effective as 
supervisors, as management men and 
as intelligent citizens of our great 
American nation. 


can 


— 


becoming more 


We hereby dedicate our Associa- 
tion to the highest welfare of all | 
levels of management and _ to the J 
promotion of the three pillars of 
American industry. 

We call men 
everywhere to join us in observing 
American Management Day to the 
end that these high purposes herein § 
set forth may be more fully realized | 


Pre 
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MAYOR KENNELLY, left, receives a Formica plaque from President Arduser, to be hung on the former's office wall 


as a souvenir of the first American Management Day proclamation in Chicago. 





Remarks by Mayor Martin 
H. Kennelly of Chicago as he 
helped open the 28th annual 
convention in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 27. 











PEAKING as Mayor of Chicago, 

I bring to this convention of The 

National Association of Foremen 
the official greetings of the City of 
Chicago. 

Speaking as an individual—speak- 
ing as one manager to the many 
managers gathered here—I extend to 
you my very best wishes for an en- 
joyable visit and for the success of 
your convention. 

Technically, of course, I am not a 
manager. We do not have the city 
manager plan of local government 
here. 

But actually, the work of mayors 
and city managers is pretty much 
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WELCOMES 


the same. 

If there is any very big difference, 
it may be that,—in my case,—I have 
to ‘manage’ to get elected. 

And in Chicago—I can assure you 
—to get elected usually takes some 
managing. 

Before my election the first time— 
back in 1947—as some of you may 
know—the greatest part of my time 
was devoted to business. Civic af- 
fairs and politics were more or less 
of a hobby. 

NOW the situation is completely 
reversed. 

I was rather amused one day, after 
going into the Mayor's office, when a 
business acquaintance came in to 
visit and asked how I liked “running 
the city of Chicago.” 

I didn’t answer his question. I 
merely showed him my appointment 
schedule. It happened to be _ par- 
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NAF 


ticularly heavy that day, requiring 
me not only to see a great many peo- 
ple in the office, but to appear at half 
a dozen or more events occuring out- 
side the office. 

“I'm sorry,” my friend said. “I’ve 
got it all wrong. You're not running 
the city of Chicago—the city of 
Chicago is running you out of 
breath.” 

For my part—as long as things run 
right—I’m not concerned too much 
about who runs who. 

I've always subscribed to the idea 
that the least government is the best 
government. 

Furthermore, I’ve always felt that 
the best management is the kind that 
recognizes the great asset of person- 
nel. 

In operating the business of the 
city of Chicago, we have endeavored 


(Continued to Page 47) 









ODAY talk 


about mobilization. We are mo- 


we hear constant 


a great military force. 


We are mobilizing our resources. We 


bilizing 


are mobilizing our manpower. We are 
mobilizing the forces of democracy. 

Why mobilize the power of man- 
agement? 

What we need is to re-assess, weigh 
our objectives. 

As managers, what are we striving 
to do? What are our responsibili- 
ties? To whom are they owed? 

We should realize that soon some 
new group will be accountable to the 
American people for leadership. Un- 
fortunately this comes in large part 
from detault by those in leadership. 


Not because management took an 
aggressive leadership position. Im- 
morality in high office is making 


people turn away from those in gov- 
ernment. Decent people cannot 
stand the stench of bribery, mis-use 
of public property and special privi- 
lege that rises from the disclosure of 
the extent of organized crime and the 
investigation of the actions of people 
In government. 

People will not permit a leader- 
ship vacuum to exist. They will turn 
to someone. I believe it will be man- 
agement. Management has en- 
viable record of production and con- 
duct. But leadership demands a 
philosophy, a proper evaluation of 
the things we believe—simply stated. 

Abraham Lincoln knew this well 
and in a few words he was able to 
set forth a philosophy of life, the 
things he believed, when he said: 

“You cannot bring about prosperity 
by discouraging thrift. 

You cannot strengthen the weak 
by weakening the strong. You cannot 
help the wage earner by crippling the 
wage payer. You cannot help the 
poor by destroying the rich. You 
cannot establish sound security on 
borrowed money. You cannot escape 
trouble by spending more than you 
You cannot build character and 


an 


earn. 
courage by taking away man’s inde- 


pendence. You cannot help men per- 


10 


Mobilizing the Power 
of Management” 


Summary of an address made by 
William G. Caples, President of In- 


land Steel Container Corporation, Chi- 
cago, on September 27, 1951. 
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manently by doing for them what 
they could and should do for them- 
selves.” 

We in management, like Lincoln, 
must know our philosophy and our 
We must believe in them. 
We must know why we believe in 


objectives. 


them. We must stand ready to ex- 
plain them to all who will listen. 

First let's take a look at produc- 
tion. We tend to worship production 
and it is a false god. Production is 
not the real objective. Our goal is 
leisure for the individual. 

Production in itself is nothing. It 
doesn't explain life to us. It doesn't 
make us happy. In fact, it often is 
the cause of much unhappiness. The 
tanks, the guns, the bombers and 
bombs we produce in great numbers 
can bring nothing but grief and heart- 
break to someone. Preduction is good 
only when it allows us things that are 
good—when it is a means to a de- 
sirable end. 

Our job as managers is to create 
order. To be imaginative, to plan 
and execute effective ways of get- 
ting production so that with less labor 
we will produce more. 

We should be able to instill in our- 
and those our super- 


selves under 


vision a desire to be smarter about 
our work. When work in the 
smartest manner we have more goods 
We live better in a 
have 


we 


and more time. 


material sense and we more 


leisure. 
We accomplish an objective. 
Leisure so acquired can be of great 


value to each individual and to so- 


cietv. Each can devote time to the 
service of others. The real satisfac- 
tions that one receives in this life 


are those derived from the services 
rendered to others. You don’t have 
to be rich, or famous, or one of the 
brass to render services. 

There are countless jobs to be done 
outside your plant and in your com- 


munity. There are hospitals to be 
built. There are youth movements 
to be managed, such as _ Scouts, 
Junior Achievement, and 4H _ clubs. 
There are parent-teachers’  associa- 
tions, school boards, city councils, 


charities, churches, and many other 
worthy causes that must be helped 
We are not carrying out our responsi- 
bility as leaders unless each of us 
carries out at least one public service 

Look at your home town objec- 
tively. If it has slums, or lacks parks 
or has bad schools, don't talk or gripe 
about it. Blame yourself. What 
have you done about it? What are 
you doing about it? What more can 
you do? 

Management has awakened to the 
fact that it is our social duty to make 
our home towns good. To make our 
towns the kind of towns we want 
to raise our children in. The kind 
of town that will attract good people 
who we will want for neighbors 
No longer can we say our job ends 
at the factory gate—it goes on tor 
7 days a week, 365 days a year. We 
must voluntarily undertake in our 
communities the leadership we under- 
take in the factory. We must have 
the time to do that. 

Some of our leisure should be di- 
rected toward self-improvement. We 
fail as citizens and as leaders when 
we don't develop and use the talents 

(Continued to Page 32) 
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“Qn the first 
Management Day...” 


WANT, as I take part in welcom- 

ing this first Management Day, to 

ask you to take a little part in 
that. | think as you leave here you 
will remember this exercise, this 
history-making day, the first Man- 
agement Day, if you take some little 
part in that. Everyone likes to be in 
on the making of history so I am 
going to ask you to take a united 
part. I watched Mussolini and Hitler 
do a lot of spectacular things, but 
Hitler rose in power by securing 
unity and having those people make 
verbal affirmations of their loyalty to 
him and to their cause and in a brief 
way, without any involved rituals. I 
would like every man in this room, 
with all the voice and command 
you have, so that if there is any per- 
son upstairs who didn’t come down 
to this meeting he can hear from it 
anyway. So let's out with the lung 
power here. These are the words I 
would like you to say. “Make way 
for this is the first Management Day.” 
Now that isn't hard to say. Let's get 
it ging now on rhythm. “Make way, 
for this is the first Management Day.” 
Thank you very much. 

You know that in this science you 
are in, this science of management, 
sometimes you may be discouraged 
with it. We have had a magnificent 
essay coming from Mr. Caples to 
urge you to be better managers. I 
would like to be the young fellow 
father said 
“You know, Pop, I'm making a pro- 


who came to his and 
tessional decision —I’m thinking of 
taking up medicine. It will be a long 
pull, four years of pre-medicine, four 
years of medical school, and then 
two years on my specialty, and will 
you help me out financially?” And 
the father said, “What's your special- 
ty, son? What do you aim to take up?” 
“Well,” he said, “Dad, this is going to 
cost a lot of money and take a lot 
of time and I need your note from 
the bank for it. I'm going to take up 
obstetrics.” And the father said, “Stop 
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Summary of an address by Frederic 
Colyer Snyder, New York City, de- 
livered following the proclamation of 
American Management Day by Presi- 
dent Arduser. 





right where you are, don’t mess with 
that thing at all. After you have had 
made all those years of study, some- 
body will find a cure for it and then 
what have you got?” I think so far as 
management is concerned, nobody is 
going to find a cure. 


And I am sorry to have to say 
to you this morning, that on this 
historic occasion the tragedy of 


tragedies, and I am sure that Rever- 
end Gilkey will agree, that we're in 
that very time of our history, men, 
when the urgent is outrunning the 
important. That’s always a tragic time 
—when the urgent outruns the im- 
portant, the importance for hospitals 
and schools and the lofty things of 
life are put aside because we have to 
take heed of these urgent things. 
We must never in the midst of this 
reach for the urgent, lose track at any 
moment of the important. And this 
particular meeting of the National 
Association of Foremen is on every 
test an important occasion. You know 


that labor has its honored and tradi- 
tional day. We want them to have it. 
For the record may I say that on the 
clock which times our free enterprise 
system, labor is the hour hand and 
management is the minute hand. Men 
of management must be alert every 
minute so that labor can be effective 
in any hour. And, so we need the 
unity of management with labor and 
when we come to management day 
we are simply putting in the Amer- 
ican tradition, an honor of manage- 
ment in the same way that we have 
for a long time been honoring labor. 
When you are giving orders, I wonder 
if you fully consider the power you 
have. The command you have over 
other men, and other people. You 
have one of the great assignments in 
society. The only way you can wor- 
ship God is by loving your fellow 
man and here you must employ every 
affection and approach to him, no 
matter what discipline he may need, 
because it is a form of worship in 
your dealing with him. Oh, there’s 
so much that cries for utterance this 
morning as you look at this whole 
tortured national scene. 


I think this convention, as I look 
over this group here, is good for what 
ails you. It is a good chance to wake 
up, a good chance to promise your- 
self that you'll go back to your plant 
and your town to help change in your 
small way the atmosphere that might 
be there. We might say that Man- 
agement Day has the initials M.D. 
and these stand for a doctor and Man- 
agement Day is just what the doctor 
ordered for a splendid new day in 
management. 

Again, I warn you do not lean upon 
stability but get ready to take on the 
finer art of adaptability and then you 
will know the way to definite pros- 
perity. Incidentally, no arrangement 
for prosperity can succeed without 
the dexterity of management and you 

(Continued to Page 36) 
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eThe Foreman 


& Civil Defense” 


CONSIDER it not only a personal 
|] privilege but a great opportunity 
to say a few words on the dire 
necessity for American Civil Defense 
to the men who probably, as much as 
any other single body in the whole 
America, have the opportunity to do 
something vital and effective about it. 
Your national program is the thing 
which, in my judgment, will keep the 
arsenal of America moving as the 
arsenal of America if and when an 
attack comes. We hope it won't come, 
but the kind of insurance policy you 
have in your hands will keep the 
wheels of production moving under 
disaster, is one of the most effective 
and one of the, most vital aspects of 
civil defense in America. 

My own community had a program 
forum on civil defense and the title 
they gave to the thing as they pre- 
sented it to the community was this: 
“If All Hell Breaks Loose, Are You 
Ready?” And that, I say to you, is the 
challenge that must be thrown to the 
foremen of America. The simple facts 
that the kind of world in which we live 
today flies across the normal barriers 
of defense that we have had through- 
out the decades to protect us in our 
isolation of America. That's 
From today on, and from the advent 


gone. 


of the air plane on, America can be 
attacked. We got through the defenses 
of Europe and perhaps Europe can 
get through the defenses that we can 
throw out. One of the means by which 
we can stop the thing is to build the 
center of our civil defense so strong 
that the strategy projected for bomb- 
ing, which is at people, at production, 
at the 
country, 


internal resources of the 


would not be effective as 
panicing or breaking those resources. 
Build self-reliance in the people in 
such fashion that they can take care 
of themselves. One of the great ideals 
of your organization is to develop the 
individual self-reliance of the Ameri- 
can workers. Here is a cause in which 
self-reliance is at a premium. 

The other great principal of civil 
defense is that of mutual aid. One of 
the basic principles of American life 
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Summary of an address by Dr. 
Dwayne Orton, Assistant Administra- 
tor, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion on loan from the International 
Business Machines Corporation, de- 


livered on September 28, 1951. 


is the “doing one for all and all tor 
one.” And based upon that principle, 
the organization of civil defense of 
America is in such form that it can 
run to the aid of individual to in- 
dividual, family to family, neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood, plant to plant, 
area to area, state to state, in a great 
web of civil defense mutual aid. 
But, why do I say that the foremen 
of America are the key people in this 
process? Why do I suggest to you that 
you have a_ peculiar responsibility? 
Why am I here to say that the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen has not 
only a great responsibility but a great 
challenge in the handling of civil de- 
fense for America’s productive facili- 
ties? It's obvious because the fore- 
man in America is, more than any 
other time in his history in the de- 
velopment of modern America produc- 
tion, meeting a trend for the enljarge- 
ment of his responsibility which is the 
heart of certain of the human relations 
trends taking place in American pro- 
duction life. The old trend, which out 





in the small handicraft shop was tend- 
ing to throw the foreman into the 
position of no man’s land between 
the worker and management and as 
a production pusher only, is now hap- 
pily moving off the scene. America is 
coming to realize now that the fore- 
man is the critical managerial execu- 
tive in the production process, that he 
is the key to communications within 
the plant. A whole trend is taking 
place to bring the top policy-making 
management into direct relationship to 
the floor foremen of America’s plants 
because they realize that that floor 
foreman faces people directly. And 
everywhere American industrial life, 
and this is my primary field of activity, 
in business, is the building of execu- 
tive status of the foreman in such a 
fashion that he is the key personnel 
manager of his department. You fel- 
lows are beginning to feel that thing 
taking place. 

Civil defense within a plant de- 
pends more upon the foreman who ap- 
proaches directly the people and con- 
ditions the emotional and the human 
relations of his department for the 
building of that self-reliance and the 
building of the ideas of his respon- 
sibility to stay at production no mat- 
ter if all hell breaks loose. The en- 
largement of the responsibility of the 
foreman and the development of his 
opportunity for human relations skills 
makes him the key person in the 
building of civil defense within the 
arsenal of America’s production de- 
mocracy. 

And, as I have suggested a second 
brief reason for the development of 
the foreman’s position and his critical 
responsibility in the defense of 
America, as well as in the building 
of the production, is that he is the key 
to the resources and the needs of the 
people. Now civil defense is people. 
It is as clear as the nose on the face 
of international society that if any 
bombing of atomic nature takes place 
it is directed at people. But the grand 
slam strategy will bring te America, 
if it ever comes, not a simple nuisance 

(Continued to Page 36) 
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“Management Men 
Must Manage” 


IVE YEARS AGO—or to be exact 

five years and fourteen days ago 

—I had the extreme pleasure of 
talking to your organization at its an- 
nual convention in St. Louis. My sub- 
ject then, as it is today, was “Manage- 
ment Men Must Manage.” 

Since it is true that many of the 
basic or fundamental elements of man- 
agement are the same today as they 
were five years ago, some of my re- 
marks may sound like repetition. But 
the entire subject is of such tremen- 
dous and growing importance, and 
the demands of the minds and ener- 
gies of management men are so tre- 
mendously greater today that I believe 
we can stand reminding ourselves of 
some of these matters from time to 
time. 

My only hope is that if I do repeat, 
I give it double emphasis, because the 
job you management men have to do 
today is just twice as difficult as it was 
in 1946. 

I say your job is twice as difficult 
because if you will remember in 1946 
management’s real job was a single 
one: to produce this country through 
a post-war period of recovery into one 
of normal economic life. Today you 
gentlemen have still got that job to 
finish and in addition you’ve got to 
produce the demands of a serious de- 
fense effort without dropping a hitch 
in your production for the current 
economy. If you don't realize that’s a 
double job, just think about it for a 
minute. 

Your reactions must be twice those 
of management men of 1946; your 
energy must be twice as great; you've 
got to provide at least twice the lead- 
ership. In other words, you've got to 
be a double man without double talk. 
Hence, maybe the subject should be 
“Management Men Must Manage 
Twice As Good.” 

A foreman is that member of man- 
agement who is in direct control of the 
workers in the shop or office whose 
work either directly produces or di- 
rectly contributes to the production of 
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Summary of an address by Harry 
Woodhead, Vice President of Douglas 
Aircraft Corp., Tulsa, on September 
27, 1951. 





the product. To these people you are 
the Company. 

I am frank to admit that a lot of 
people still have a distorted idea of 
who a foreman is, and of what he 


does. Some folks picture him as a cur- 
iously blended composite of a police- 
man, a teacher, and a mechanic. Other 
people, less charitably minded, simply 
imagine him to be some guy who has 
ability but is too old, or too fat, to 
work, and because there is nothing 
else that can be done with him, he is 
automatically made a foreman. 

These same people also have a mis- 
guided idea of how the foreman 
makes the transition from worker to 
supervisor. They imagine he does it 
by simply starting to wear his Sunday 
clothes on the job, and of giving up 
all pretense of doing an honest day’s 
work. In his new capacity as a fore- 
man, they picture him sitting in the 
lazy dignity of a nice, shiny little 
office, feet propped upon a desk, per- 
forming no greater physical effort 
than that involved in taking an occa- 
sional shot at his private cuspidor in 
the corner. 


While I am talking about what a 
foreman is and what he is not, I 
would like to register an objection to 
another cockeyed idea that has gained 
widespread acceptance in some quar- 
ters. I refer to the idea that a fore- 
man is the representative of manage- 
ment—a sort of glorified messenger 
boy who merely transmits the orders 
he is given by management. 

A foreman is not a representative 
of anything, including management. 
Gentlemen, HE IS MANAGEMENT. 

I have no sympathy for those loose- 
thinking, behind-the-times manage- 
ments who have so completely mis- 
understood the true function of 
management that they have excluded 
their foremen from the management 
group. Such managements have 
earned and richly deserve the trouble 
that comes to them from this error. 

Nor do I have any patience with 
those hypocritical managements who 
tell the foremen they are a part of 
management and then treat them like 
horse thieves. The principle of fore- 
men as a part of management rates 
more than mere lip service. Compe- 
tent managements—and despite what 
I have said they are fortunately in the 
great majority—not only proclaim 
that foremen are a part of manage- 
ment, but they also set up their or- 
ganizations so that foremen perform 
management functions. 

Of course, there is the other side 
of this question of foremen being rec- 
ognized as a part of management. If 
foremen are to be considered as part 
of management, they must be ready 
to accept the responsibilities and dis- 
charge the duties of management. 

There is another matter on which 
I think I should touch. Another 
yardstick of management ability is 
the acceptance by a supervisor of the 
concept that he is part of the plant's 
operation AS A WHOLE, as well as 
the director of ONE phase of that 
operation. 

I have known supervisors who were 
competent managers within their own 

(Continued to Page 42) 
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Today American soldiers are killing 
Koreans and Chinese and Chinese and 
Korean soldiers are killing Americans 
and yet we all know that the U. S. 
is not at war with Korea and isn't 
even at war with China as a nation. 
The U. S. is now fighting an unde- 


clared world war. This strange kind 
of world war has been cunningly con- 
trived and planned over the years 
and is now ably directed by Soviet 
Russia. In this strange kind of piece- 
meal world war, the Korean fighting 
and the fighting in Indo-China and in 
Malaya and Indonesia, in the Philip- 
pines and Burma are only the first 
scrimmages. What are we fighting 
if we are not fighting Korea or China? 
We are fighting a thing called world 
Communism. I dislike to use the 
term because there isn't any Com- 
munism in it. We are fighting an old- 
fashioned Russian imperialism. 

Now, the number one power plant 
of world Communism is _ Soviet 
Russia. This number one power 
plant has subsidiaries in all parts of 
the world. The Communist parties 
of the world are subsidiary power 
plants of Soviet Russia. They never 
have been anything else, nor never 
will be. Now over there in Korea the 
Soviet Union did not want to jeop- 
ardize the number one power plant 
which is Russia. So when they had 
the opportunity to fill a power 
vacuum in Korea and take over the 
entire peninsula, the Kremlin ordered 
one of the subsidiary power plants 
into action, the North Korean Com- 
munist armies. And that army nearly 
filled the power vacuum that we left 
in South Korea. 
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“Along the Soviet lron Curtain” 


Summary of an address by Louis 
Alber, world traveler, lecturer, and 
correspondent, made on September 28, 
1951. 


There are other power plants that 
the Kremlin can put into operation 
around the huge periphery of Russia 
and her satellites. A line that we 
call the iron curtain extending all the 
way from North Korea in a semi- 
circle across the Asiatic continent and 
then across the Middle East and then 
up across the very heart of Europe 
until you finally arrive in the Baltic 
Sea, Finland and Norway. 

... this war will be decided in the 
Middle East and Europe . . . the iron 
curtain not only keeps Russians and 
the people of her satellites from es- 
caping into freedom and keeps our 
influences from getting across into 
Russia and her satellites. That line 
is also our line of defense. If that 
line is breached, America is in dire 
ae 

With regard to the strength of the 
line (alone the iron curtain); in the 
Middle East there is a wave of na- 
tionalism which expresses its feeling 
with a hatred of everything Western 
and all other foreign influences 
all the Communist parties in the 
Middle East are outlawed. The Com- 
munist prod on the nationalist move- 
ment. 

Southern Russia is largelu Moslem, 
like the Middle East—million Mos- 
lems in Russia... . 

Anybody who controls the Middle 
East and holds that control is in a 
good position to rule the world. 
Every attempt at world conquest has 
fallen sooner or later in the Middle 
East an attempt is now being 
made by Russia to rule the world and 
her eyes are firmly fixed on the 
Middle East. If the Middle East falls 
into Russia’s hands, the whole Medi- 
terranean Sea will also fall into 
Russia’s hands and you cannot protect 
the continent of Europe unless you 
have control of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The Middle East is also important 
in regard to communications and 
transportation. You cannot fly 
around the world, all-weather with- 
out airline bases in the Middle East. 
The third thing that makes the Middle 


East valuable to us is oil. There ar 
2,200,000 barrels of oil taken out of 
the Middle East every day... . 

India is woefully weak. India will 
not stand up if another war comes 
She'll go to pieces. The people of 
India are still pacifistic and they 
are divided. Nehru is not the 
leader India needs in times like these; 
he is a philosopher. India needs a 
dictator. I believe firmly in democ- 
racy but there are some situations in 
the world where only a dictator can 
take control and handle that situation 
and bring order out of it. 

The fundamental problem in India, 
as it is in the whole Middle East, is 
food. Three-fourths of the people in 
India are hungry all the time. In 
the whole of Asia, three-fourths of 
the people do not get really enough 
to eat. 

The pveopie of Pakistan will fight 
and they have an army with which 
to fight—a well-trained army and a 


(Continued to Page 45) 








Stuff n’ Nonsense 


Bob Hall, _ nationally- 
known humorist, had dele- 
gates and guests rolling in 
their seats for over an hour 
on September 28. As each 
joke snapped to a climax, 
he started on another . 
probably the best received 
being about the _ black- 
haired husband and _ the 
blonde wife having a red- 





haired baby. .. . 
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SWEET SINGING from the blonde songstress 
of the Hotel Sherman’s Bal-Tabarin Room, scene 
of the NAF “‘social hour’’ on September 27. 


“ANYBODY WANT MY AUTOGRAPH?” 
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THE ALWAYS POPULAR Dayton Foremen’s 
Club quartet—much in demand professionally. 


DIDJA HEAR THE ONE WHERE... 


DB 


TAKE IT, HONEY—tThe Dayton quartet gets 
in line to use the microphone. 











WORKSHOPS 


Virtually all the delegates to the 
national convention attended one or 
more of the twenty workshops, which 
were conferences led by national 
authorities on the various subjects. 














a a 


Paul K. Jones: “The Foreman’s Role in Labor Rela- 
tions.” 








Jack Tuohey: “Safety Is an Idea—Here’s How to 
Sell It.” 


C. F. Bergman: ‘Planning for Production.” 





OOS IN Space mY rat. 





F. V. Martinek: “Plant Protection and Security.” 
16 MANAGE November 1951 § MANAC 


V. J. McClurg: “The Effects of Atomic Weapons on A. G. Morrison: ‘Materials Handling, A Prime Factor 
Industry.” in Production.” 


Dr. Arthur Secord: “Effective Communications, A Cloyd Steinmetz: ‘‘How Can We Achieve Greater 
Principal Ingredient in Successful Management.” Employee Satisfaction?” 


C. E. Stines: ‘Essentials of Quality Control.” Walter Strom: ‘‘Wage Incentives.” 
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THIRTY YEAR SCROLL—4J. E. Bathurst, left, honors MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE—W. H. Marrow pre- 
the Dayton Foremen’s Club with a scroll on its 30th sents to J. Walsh of Syracuse Management Club, Syra- 
anniversary. The late Tom Dils accepts the award. cuse, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL SHOP CLUB AWARD—President Ar- WOODHEAD TROPHY—-4J. E. Cox to E. C. Costan- 
duser, left, to R. |. Thibert, Pan American Airways tino, Convair Management Club, Fort Worth. 
Management Club, Miami, Fla. 
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LARGEST SHOP CLUB AWARD—W. H. Marrow MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE—W. H. Marrow pre- 
presents to E. C. Costantino, Convair Management sents to Bert J. Pratt, Sylvania Foremen’s Club, Buffalo, 
Club, Fort Worth. wa. we 
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TOP NATIONAL AWARD WINNERS— 
first row, left to right: W. H. Meek, Gray- 
son Administrative Conference; Bert J. 
Pratt, Sylvania Foremen’s Club; Robert 
Thibert, P. A. A. Management Club; E. 
Constantino, Convair; Robert 1. Schu- 
macher, Kokomo Foremen’s Club; Earl L. 
Fenner, C. B. F. Management Club; V. 
Gordon, Convair. Second row: John Walsh, 
Syracuse Management Club; C. B. War- 
mels, Nash Kelvinator Management Club; 
E. G. Stephenson, Maytag Management 
Club; T. M. Dils (deceased), Dayton Fore- 
men’s Club; William H. Taylor, Foremen’s 
Club of Worthington; R. M. Adams, 
P. A. A. Management Club; B. C. Simmons, 
Convair. 


NATIONAL CITY CLUB (KOKOMO) 
DELEGATES PHOTO—front row, left to 
right: John E. Reel, Globe American; Le- 
land Woodmanse, Armstrong-Landon; J. A. 
Pryor, Continental Steel; C. H. Webster, 
Bendix (National Director); Charles Small, 
Continental Steel; R. 1. Schumacher, Delco 
Radio; R. E. Coady, Hoosier Iron Works; 
Charles Coe, oCntinental Steel; back row: 
J. R. Cain, Hayes Stellite; Joe T. Samsel, 
Kingston Products; W. Adams, Delco 
Radio; William H. Kennedy, Dirilyte; Julius 
Bauman, Continental Steel; R. F. Stoeck- 
inger, Hayes Stellite; H. Davis, Delco 
Radio; F. Khan, Delco Radio; O. L. Freed, 
Continental Steel; E. Harper, Delco Radio; 
Ralph C. Kellum, Hayes Stellite; Joe W. 
Myers, Continental Steel. 
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NATIONAL CITY CLUB—President Arduser 


to Robert 1. Schumacher, 
Club, Kokomo, Ind. 


Kokomo Foremen’s 








SEEING CHICAGO FROM A BUS—Wives of NAF delegates to 
the convention get aboard a bus for a trip through Chicago. 


O7F7 Cf? (BLESS *EM) 


Ladies attending the convention with their husbands were treated with the consideration of 
queens. The ladies’ activities committee was chairmaned by Mrs. F. H. Spink, with Mrs. Jerry 
Turek as co-chairman and treasurer, and Mrs. W. K. Johnson as corresponding secretary. The 
NAF clubs of the Chicago area gave a tea and the Inland Steel Management Club sponsored 
a luncheon. Many other NAF clubs in Chicago donated prizes for the ladies. 





INLAND STEEL LUNCHEON—The ladies were guests WE WANNA SEE TOMMY BARTLETT—The ‘“Wei- 
at two special luncheons . . . the below showing a scene come Traveler’ radio show drew scores of ladies who 
at the one presented by Inland Steel Management Club. were interested in seeing Master of Ceremonies Tommy 

Bartlett perform. 
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In General... 
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HODAPP TELLS A STORY—B. A. Hodapp, right, past 
NAF president and current Director, is interviewed by Don 


SYLVANIA TELEVISION SET WINNER—O. W. Lasbs, 
left, University Foundry Co., Oshkosh, Wis., won the tele- 


jates to 
icago. 
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Buckley of The Wall Street Journal. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS AT MIDNIGHT—Two 
days before the 28th annual convention got under way 
in Chicago, Executive Committee members were hard at 
work both day and night. Seated are, left to right: Eddie 
Seits, President Arduser, and J. E. Bathurst; standing, left 
to right: Al Szybeko, L. R. Porterfield, Joe Cox, Marion 
Kershner, H. H. Douthitt and Harold Lyda. 
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vision set donated by Sylvania. Representing Sylvania at 
right is Phil Surdyke. Cleedus Bray, Inland Steel, Chicago, 
is the middle-man. 





REGISTRATION DESK SCENE—Approximately 1,700 
delegates from all parts of the U. S. dug into their wallets 
for registration fees and coughed up such interesting facts 
as their name, the name of their club, the city, etc. Once 
registered, delegates found themselves caught in a whirl- 
pool of events that did not let up until adjournment. 
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NO MORE MORTGAGE—President Arduser, Executive Vice President Bathurst and the late Tom Dils of 
the Dayton Foremen’s Club burn the mortgage on the Home Office building. 





READY FOR THE SHOW—Prior to the opening of the NEWSPAPER INTERVIEW—Grace Miller of the Chris- 
convention on Thursday, September 27, the speakers are tian Science Monitor interviews J. E. Bathurst. 


briefed in the oress room. 
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NAF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Front row, left to right: William Meek, Edward F. Haase, Sidney Hanneman, Ar- 
thur L. Anderson, John Keenan, Leonard Barstis, Richard M. Adams. 


Second row: E. J. Shetler, John Heerdt, Edward O. Seits, Joseph E. Cox, Ray A. Ar- 
duser, H. H. Douthitt, Wm. G. White, Wm.C. DeHaven, M. E. Caraway, A. O. Anderson. 


Third row: Frank Kracha, B. A. Hodapp, E. D. Sams, Thomas Heginbotham, Marion 
Kershner, Edmond K. Higdon, Thomas B. McKibben, O. V. Pope, Harry H. Smith, Leo 
Kelly, Grady Self, W. George Hairston, Jr., Jack D. Irby, L. R. Porterfield, Jack Curtis, 
Kipling B. Pellett. 


Fourth row: T. F. Halpin, Harold McClellan, Henry Holleyoak, W. H. Marrow, E. F. 
Butler, Jasper A. Jines, Walter A. Barry, A. G. McGinnis, Vincent W. Owles, Harold W. Bull, 
Alan Thompson, Albert DeByle, George Olle. 


Fifth row: Edw. T. Hopkins, C. H. Webster, William S$. Diffenderfer, J. B. Driscoll, 
Ermon E. Boyd, Gordon R. Parkinson, Walter A. Bierman, Charles W. Hudson, R. G. Commo, 
Alvin E. Olson, Max B. Wheeler, Henry G. Helber, Fred J. Danahy, M. L. Gregory, Lloyd 
E. Larson, John Real. 


Sixth row: Gordon Brott, Fred G. Scammel, J. C. Baughman, A. F. Coykendale, Fred 
Reid, Edward A. Craddock. 


Directors not in Picture: J. T. Bass, L. N. Andrews, Morris Johnson, Charles Saygol, 
Clay Ramsey, Russell Harman, Harry L. Sanders, Edward A. Hearn, Fred Marble, Hartley 
Eaton, O. A. Harrill, Bernard J. Macker, Richard D. White, Harold B. Lyda, Phillip Surdyke, 
Harrison F. Maynard, Maurice S$. Dailey, Kenneth H. Sm" ¥. B. Moran, James E. Corr. 
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(THE heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they while their companions slept 


Were toiling upward in the night. 








NAF Cousins in England 


NGLAND has her Management 
Men, too. One of the fastest- 
growing associations in that 

country of our cousins is the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Supervisors, accom- 
plishing great things under the lead- 
ership of Sir Percy Mills and with 
over 1,500 members. 

Early next year a Formica plaque 
will be presented to Sir Percy from 
The National Association of Foremen. 
It is anticipated that Ralph S. Damon, 
President of TWA, representing the 
NAF in England, will make the 
presentation. The plaque will con- 
tain the NAF Code of Ethics, and 
is being presented to Sir Percy in 
recognition of his distinct contribu- 
tions to the improvement of human 
relations within industry. 

While the headquarters of IIS is 
in Birmingham, the 
made up of eighteen self-governing 
sections. The sections correspond to 
the city and shop clubs of NAF. The 
IIS has its own monthly publication 
which corresponds to MANAGE 
Magazine, and this magazine is called 
“The Supervisor.” 


association is 


The reasons for the creation of IIS 
in England in 1948 were similar to the 
behind the 


ones organization of 
NAF: it was estimated there were 
more than 500.000 foremen and 
supervisors in England and _ their 


special problems were not being suf- 
ficiently defined or generally under- 
stood. The foremen, of course, real- 
ized this, and ever since 1913 the 
number of foremen’s associations and 
supervisors societies had grown in 
England. Several technical institu- 
tions and societies had arranged edu- 
cational courses in supervision, but 
there was no wide-spread organiza- 
tion existing to bring foremen and 
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supervisors together in their common 
educational and training interests. 

One of the greatest single factors 
in the development and efficiency of 
British industry was realized as the 
high standard of foremanship in the 
plants and factories. It was realized 
that first-class management becomes 
ineffective unless the policies, plans 
and procedures devised are carried 
out intelligently and competently at 
the supervisory level. 

A. J. Mansell, general secretary of 
IIS, says: “Industrial conditions today 
demand that the foreman should be 
able to organize work, manage men 
and develop his department. He 
should also have that working acqain- 
tance with modern techniques of cost- 
control, planning, time-study, and 
labor-management that the present 
conception of factory organization 
demands. Industry has long recog- 
nized the need for a central body of 
foremen and supervisors specializing 
in the full range of activities neces- 
sary to improve the efficiency of 


industrial supervision, and to pro- 
vide a continuous flow of up-to-date 
information to its members.” 

During the hectic days of World 
War II, when British industry was 
under frequent attack from the skies, 
the war-time expansion of English 
manufacturing was made possible by 
the attention paid to the training of 
management men through training- 
within-industry courses and the fore- 
manship training courses at the var- 
ious technical colleges. During. this 
time and even more so in the post-war 
period, the demand by management 
employees for further education in 
supervisory subjects was great. 

Organized in 1947, IIS is non- 
political and states in its constitu- 
tion that it will not act as a ne- 
gotiating body on the question of 
salary or wages. 

The President of IIS, Sir Percy 
Mills, is also managing director of 
W. & T. Avery, Ltd., Soho Foundry, 
Birmingham, and a past-president of 
the economic sub-commission of the 
control commission for Germany ( Brit- 
ish element). He is also a past-presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce and is a vice-president of 
the Associated British Chambers of 
Commerce. He was knighted in 1942 
for his wartime services, and in 1946 
he was awarded the Order of the 
Knight Commander of the British 
Empire. Sir Percy comments on the 
function of IIS as follows: 

“The Institute of Industrial Super- 
visors has been formed to help in the 
promotion of better leadership by 
providing the means of studying the 
needs and opportunities of industry in 
order to make each individual member 
a power for good in his own organiza- 
tion and in the industrial community. 
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SIR PERCY H. MILLS, K. B. E. is Man- 
aging Director of W. & T. Avery, Ltd., Soho 
Foundry, Birmingham, England. 


“Any supervisor, charged with re- 
sponsibility for the contented effec- 
tiveness of his operatives and. inter- 
ested in improving himself both as an 
industrial executive and as a citizen, 
cannot be helped in a more effective 
way than through an institute which 
has been formed by his fellows for this 
sole purpose. 


“Before the day of machinery, be- 
fore big industries were developed, 
the owner of a small factory had the 
loyalty and interest of his workers. 
Why? Because he was interested in 
them, because he was their counsellor 
and friend as well as their employer, 
and the relation and interest were 
mutual. Each foreman, each super- 
visor, in his department should have 
just that relation to his employees 
today. 


“If he is to fill such a relationship 
he must inspire confidence in his lead- 
ership and a respect for his ability and 
knowledge of his functions. In these 
rapidly changing times, the modern 
foreman and industrial executive are 
continually facing new conditions in 
their jobs. It is necessary for them to 
secure the latest information available 
to help solve these problems. Our In- 
stitute is supplying this opportunity 
by educative co-operation between its 
members.” 


An 11S GROUP at the inaugural meeting of the Bristol section. Left to right, A. J. 
Mansell, the general secretary; A. W. Grant, chairman of the West of England engineer- 
ing employers association; W. B. Armstrong, Principal of the Bristol College of Com- 
merce and president of the Bristol section, and the Lord Mayor of Bristol. 


PLATFORM GROUP at the inaugural meeting of the London Central section. Left 
to right, general secretary Mansell, Sir Percy Mills, W. J. Izzard (chairman of the London 
Central section), and J. C. Jones, president of the London Central section. 


11S MEMBERS ATTEND A WEEK-END TRAINING COURSE held at the University of 
Birmingham. The general secretary is shown explaining a point to members. 
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GUIDED MISSILE MANAGEMENT CLUB GUIDES—These 
are the officers of the newly-formed Convair Guided Missile 
Management Club at San Diego, Cal., elected unanimously 
from more than 100 charter members at the organizational 
meeting. Left to right are M. A. (Cy) Seeley, President; Fred 
P. Morgan, Vice President; K. Var Saunders, Secretary, and 
Noble J. Barnes, Treasurer. 





























HOW TO TELL YOUR MEN WHAT YOU KNOW—That 
was the subject of an address by Dr. Arthur Secord, Brooklyn 
College, New York, at a recent meeting of the Newark, N. J., 
Production Council of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Left to 
right are Melvin Marsh, Production Council Vice President; W. 
S. Corwin, P. C. President; Dr. Secord; T. R. Collins, Plant 
Superintendent, and John Rodgers, Industrial Relations Di- 


rector. 





SAY, MANAGEMENT MAéi, HOW ABOL 
“= j ME?—Doris Day, Warner 5. Pictures sta 
CLARK PAST PRESIDENTS—Starting its seventh year, the from her swimming plunge t smile for MA 





Clark Foremen’s Club, Battle Creek, Mich., held a ‘’Past Presi- Comment: Next train for Collomia leaves ir 
dent’s”’ night and honored all the former club presidents. Each ... and, boys, bring your battitg suits.) 


former president gave a brief talk on the part of his ad- 
ministration in building the Club to its present size. Left 
to right are Past Presidents Steele, Hedstrom, Kingman, Max- 
well, Buys, and Locke. 
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KANSAS CITY’S “LUG OF THE MONTH AWARD’—A 
takeoff on the regular “Mug of the Month” feature of the 
TWA Management Club in Kansas City was the recent “Lug 
of the Month” presentation. C. F. (Chuck) Woodling is pre- 
senting the award to one Jerquesquatter Throckspittle (Hank 
Shilling). 


AMERICAN FORGING AND SOCKET GIVES SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARD—The second annual scholarship to the University of 
Michigan was presented Perry Dooley, sophomore engineering 
student at that school, by the American Forging and Socket 
Management Club. Donald Featherstone, Club President, right, 
made the presentation to young Dooley at the October Club 
meeting. 
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GUIDED MISSILE MANAGEMENT CLUB GUIDES—These 
are the officers of the newly-formed Convair Guided Missile 
Management Club at San Diego, Cal., elected unanimously 
from more than 100 charter members at the organizational 
meeting. Left to right are M. A. (Cy) Seeley, President; Fred 
P. Morgan, Vice President; K. Var Saunders, Secretary, and 
Noble J. Barnes, Treasurer. 








HOW TO TELL YOUR MEN WHAT YOU KNOW—That 
was the subject of an address by Dr. Arthur Secord, Brooklyn 
College, New York, at a recent meeting of the Newark, N. J., 
Production Council of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Left to 
right are Melvin Marsh, Production Council Vice President; W. 
S. Corwin, P. C. President; Dr. Secord; T. R. Collins, Plant 
Superintendent, and John Rodgers, Industrial Relations Di- 
rector. 





SAY, MANAGEMENT MAN, HOW ABOI 
ME?—Doris Day, Warner Bro. Pictures ste 





CLARK PAST PRESIDENTS—Starting its seventh year, the from her swimming plunge to smile for MA 
Clark Foremen’s Club, Battle Creek, Mich., held a ‘Past Presi- Comment: Next train for Calilornia leaves i 
dent’s”’ night and honored all the former club presidents. Each ... and, boys, bring your bathiig suits.) 


former president gave a brief talk on the part of his ad- 
ministration in building the Club to its present size. Left 
to right are Past Presidents Steele, Hedstrom, Kingman, Max- 
well, Buys, and Locke. 
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KANSAS CITY’S “LUG OF THE MONTH AWARD”’—A 
takeoff on the regular ‘“Mug of the Month” feature of the 
TWA Management Club in Kansas City was the recent “Lug 
of the Month” presentation. C. F. (Chuck) Woodling is pre- 
senting the award to one Jerquesquatter Throckspittle (Hank 
Shilling). 


AMERICAN FORGING AND SOCKET GIVES SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARD—The second annual scholarship to the University of 
Michigan was presented Perry Dooley, sophomore engineering 
student at that school, by the American Forging and Socket 
Management Club. Donald Featherstone, Club President, right, 
made the presentation to young Dooley at the October Club 
meeting. 












The goose that lays the golden eggs 


«is getting tired 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a goose that laid 
O a golden egg every day. That made her 
owner the richest farmer in the world. He was 
a kindly fellow and wanted to be popular, too, 
so he gave some of the golden eggs to his neigh- 
bors and some to a group of noisy home-farm 
chickens who didn’t want the work of laying 
eggs. But all the neighbors and chickens did was 
complain that the goose didn’t lay more eggs 
for them. 

The poor goose wanted to cooperate but it 
tried to keep a few of its own eggs to hatch. It 
knew they'd hatch into other geese who, too, 
would lay golden eggs. And it knew that its own 
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egg-laying machinery would last only so long. 
But every time it squawked to the farmer he 
wouldn’t listen—just scolded it for being selfish 
and reactionary. 


So finally the poor goose wore itself out and died. 


Then the farmer went to his neighbors and 
home-farm chickens and asked for a few eggs 
to eat—but they drove him away and called him 
a selfish capitalist. 

The moral of whichis—machinery will wear 
out. And enough of its output had better 
be saved to buy new machinery instead of 
giving it all away with a careless hand. 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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“As management men, we salute the free press 
of America, said Cliff Webster, center, NAF Direcior, 
to Paul Neville, left, Managing Editor of the South 
Bend Tribune. Seated at right is Jack Tuohey, Presi- 
dent of the Oliver Management Club. 


Honor the Press 
pl BEND, Ind.—Five hundred manage- 


ment men of South Bend paid tribute to 
American newspapers and newspaper people on 
October 9, at the first annual Michiana banquet. 


Paul Neville, Managing Editor of the South 
Bend Tribune, was the guest of honor, and 
Cliff Webster, NAF Director and Secretary of 
the Bendix Supervisors Club, paid tribune to 
the press with the following: 


“,.. As members of The National Association 
of Foremen, we believe in individual freedom 
and a free competitive economy. We believe that 
the American people, who have access to the 
truth through a free press are the best informed 
people on the face of the earth. Mr. Paul 
Neville, we management people assembled here 
wish to salute you and the South Bend Tribune 
in recognition of your paper's contribution in 
keeping intact the ideals of a free America.” 


Thurman Sensing, executive vice president 
of the Southern States Industrial council, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was the principal speaker at the 
function sponsored jointly by The Oliver Man- 
agement Club, the Dodge Supervisory Forum, 
and the Bendix Supervisors Club. He spoke on 
“Popular Fallacies,” which dealt with the faults 
of Socialism in England. 


“Too many of us want something for nothing.” 
Sensing warned his audience of the perils of 
Socialism in the U. S., “and we are willing to 
surrender our freedoms for a dole or a subsidy. 
We have too much Federal aid . . . too many of 
us look on the Federal government as an _in- 
exhaustable store of wealth and do not realize 
that the Federal government's money comes 
from us...” 


(All photos by Richard Wroblewski, Bendix.) 
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Paul Neville: “I assure you management men that 
our free press of South Bend shall not fail you.’’ 
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Master of the miles and miser with your money—that’s 
Oldsmobile’s all-new Super “88”! Thrilling action plus 
exceptional economy are yours in this newest “Rocket” Engine car! 
What’s more, the Super “88” gives you Oldsmobile’s sweeping 
new styling—Oldsmobile’s wonderful new ride—and even more 
effortless motoring with Oldsmobile’s new Hydra-Matie Drive*! 
The great new Body by Fisher is more spacious and luxurious. 
Major advancements have made the famous high-compression 


Rocket” Engine more economical than ever! Try the new Super “88” 


and you'll know why: you save when you ride the “Rocket”! 


Above, Oldsmobile Super “88” 2-Door Sedan. * Hydra. 
Matic Drive optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories , 
and trim illustrated subject to change without notice. 
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ROCKET PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


GLISMOUBILE 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION «¢ LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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YOU AND YOUR FRIGIDAIRE WORK- SAVERS 


...will get things done in half the time! 











Shown above are Model DO-107 Frigidaire De Luxe Refrigerator and Frigidaire “Wonder Oven” Electric Range 


Only the Frigidaire Automatic 
Washer has “Live-Water Ac- 
tion.” Surging currents of hot 
suds get clothes really clean. 
No harsh rubbing or twisting. 
Completely automatic, even 
for nylons 





You'll save hours in marketing, with the 
refrigerator that’s made for once-a-week 
shopping . . . and many minutes more 
(when minutes count!) with a Frigidaire 
“‘Wonder Oven” Electric Range that lets 
you bake and broil at the same time in 
the same oven! 

The full-width freezer of the Frigidaire 
De Luxe Refrigerator holds almost 50 
lbs. of frozen food—plus a big supply of 
ice cubes. The twin Hydrators keep nearly 
34 bushel of fruits and vegetables really 
crispy-fresh. And there’s over 23 square 
feet of shelf area for other foods. All 


Streamline your homemaking 


space is convenient —shelves and Hydra- 
tors adjust to fit your needs. 

The ‘“‘Wonder Oven”’ of the Frigidaire 
Electric Range can be used as /wo ovens 
(with separate temperatures and controls) 
to bake and broil—or bake and roast —at 
the same time. Or just slip the Divider to 
its bottom position and you have one 
extra-large oven. The Frigidaire ‘‘ Wonder 
Oven Range” also has automatic oven 
controls—a triple-duty Thermizer cooker 
—high-speed surface units—and Lifetime 
Porcelain finish, inside and out, that’s 
the easiest ever to keep clean. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Home Appliances 


Also ask about Frigidaire Food Freezers, Electric Water Heaters, 
Ironers, Dryers, Air Conditioners and Dehumidifiers at your 


Frigidaire Dealer’s. Look for his name in Yellow Pages of phone 
book. Or write Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 
1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specific ations, 
or discontinue models, without notice. 








MOBILIZING THE 
POWER... 


Continued from Page 10) 


the Lord gave us. Use them to the 
fullest extent that they can be de- 
No one can achieve your 
You are the 
Training 


veloped. 
development for you. 
only one who can do it. 
directors, training courses and formal 
schooling are common means placed 
at your disposal to help and speed 
development. But you as an indi- 
vidual must have the desire and be 
willing to accept the sacrifices neces- 
sary to your development. 

Efficiency is another fetish of ours. 
Efficiency in itself is no good. The 
atom bomb apparently is an efficient 
weapon. 

When we have properly evaluated 
our objective, the good things of life, 
what kind of leadership do we need 
to achieve that objective? 

Leadership, where each  super- 
visor is content to let other people 
do things, is part of the answer. 
There is a danger that a foreman is 
selected because he has ability as a 
production worker and manual dex- 
terity. There is danger that he will 
continue to do things himself be- 
cause he can do them better. But a 
foreman cannot do all the things him- 
self—he is a director. He must be 
willing to let others do even though 
it means an occasional mistake. He 
must be patient. He must be willing 
to train and to lead. 

A supervisor today is a teacher if 
he performs correctly. The old 
theory of hiding knowledge by keep- 
ing it to yourself as a means of job 
security must be abandoned. A fore- 
man today must be willing to impart 
to those under his supervision all the 
knowledge that he has. He must give 
it freely and tactfully. 
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His objectives must be to develop 
each man under his supervision to 
the fullest extent of his ability; and 
his objective should be to have people 
promotable at the earliest possible 
opportunity. How often do you look 
at those under your supervision and 
say—Who among them are _ pro- 
motable? Why are they promotable? 
Who are not promotable? Why 
aren't they promotable? What can I 
do to help them develop so they can 
advance? 

There is a great reservoir of talent 
in the United States if we, as man- 
agers are smart enough to develop it 
for our common good. If we are not 
smart enough to develop it in that 
direction, then the energy of the 
people whose talents are not ade- 
quately used will be directed in other 
channels. Experience has taught us 
that when these efforts are directed 
in other channels, the result is inter- 
ference with productive time. Then 
we all have less goods and less leisure. 


One way of helping people develop 
is to let them learn by doing. Let 
them have the satisfaction that comes 
from accomplishment. Let them 
know they are important as indi- 
viduals and their work is important. 


We must eliminate one of the 
great, if not our greatest, waste of 
manpower. That is the waste caused 
by race discrimination. The day is 
long past when industry can deny 
opportunity to any person because of 
his race, color, creed, sex or national 
origin. We must understand and we 
must see that those under our super- 
vision understand that the color of a 
man’s skin or a man’s religion is no 
indication of what he can do. Each 
race has the same _ percentage of 
geniuses, of average people and of 
morons. Each person in each race 
must have equality of opportunity to 
use all of his ability. We fail as 
leaders if we do not see each man’s 
ability is fully used. 


I am convinced that we will suffer 
no manpower shortage in industry if 
we plan our work properly, and if we 
foresee when and at what point we 
will need people of various abilities. 


Intelligent planning at all levels of 
supervision against future needs of 
manpower will, in my opinion, avoid 
any manpower shortages. This is 
true even though we assume that the 
military will draw upon our popula- 


tion in larger number than is antici- 
pated at the present. 

In time of war or national emer- 
gency we must not—we cannot lose 
sight of our ultimate objectives. 
Mussolini once said, “The more they 
oppose us the more they become like 
us.” He knew that when a people 
oppose a controlled economy — 
whether it be Fascism or Communism 
they tend to adopt the morals and 
methods of the controlled economy. 
A soulless state makes idols of pro- 
duction and efficiency, and its gov- 
ernment obtains these things through 
the motivation of fear and hate. We 
cannot afford in this country to lose 
sight of our long term objectives— 
all of which concern freedom and the 
dignity and well being of the indi- 
vidual. 

Remember that when appeals are 
made to curb your freedom—no mat- 
ter how attractive they may seem or 
how glibly they are put—you must 
oppose them. Only by knowing 
what we want and by being free to 
accomplish will we attain a_ better 
world. 

See that your efforts are directed 
toward making sure we don’t lose by 
default—war or no war. 
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ABOUT THE COVER 


“Thrift in Management” was definitely 
the theme of the burning of the mortgage 
on the Home Office building at Dayton, 
which was a featured ceremony at the Chi- 
cago convention. Ray Arduser, NAF Presi- 
dent, participated as shown on the cover— 
and above. The house at 321 West First 
Street, Dayton, was purchased for $35,U00 
in 1948 and the mortgage was paid off 
completely in three years. 
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: Meet today’s arbiter of men’s wear— 

nust : 

ying the thermostat! 

> to Most men now spend their day in heated 
‘tter : 

homes, automobiles or offices. They need a \ 

‘ted kind of clothing entirely different from that 
- by father had to wear. Gone are the days of heavy, 


cumbersome clothing. The new standard of 

comfort calls for supple, lighter weight fabrics 
suited to indoor temperatures. Fortunately for 
today’s man such materials are now available- 


and all because of rayon. 





This man-made fiber is uniquely adaptable to 











suiting constructions that retain body heat 

without unnecessary weight. Its general adoption 

by the men’s wear industry has made possible 

reasonably priced medium-weight year-round 

suits that are as handsome as they are wearable 
. as practical as they are luxurious. 


This fall's offerings are more diversified than 





ever before. Among them are sure to be one 








American Viscose Corporation, 


or more that belong in your wardrobe! 
1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia, Pa. i L 
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“Put your X “here/” 


“Ever have nightmares? 


“I don’t, often. But I sure had one last 
night! Wasn’t my usual one, being chased 
by a lion and falling off a cliff. In this 
dream it was Election Day. I was at the 
polls, kidding with some of the boys I 
knew ... but they weren’t kidding back. 
They looked sort of worried or scared 
or something. 


“Anyway, I got my ballot, stepped into 
the voting booth and pulled the curtain. 
I wet the end of the pencil ... to make my 
X’s big and black. Then the nightmare 
part began. 


“A tough-looking soldier stepped into 
the booth. He put his finger on the ballot 
and said, ‘Put your X THERE! And THERE 

. and THERE...’ None of the names I'd 
picked, either. He had a big black gun 
pointing right at me. 


“That was last night. Today, all day, I’ve 
been thinking about it. I’d known that 
was how some elections got settled in 
other places. But it never occurred to me 
before how lucky I was to be a citizen of 
this country. Here I vote according to my 
conscience, not a gun. And I do other 
things the way I please . . . like going to 
church, or picking out my own kind of 
job down at the Republic plant. Try that 
where there’s no freedom! 


\ \\ 


MII Di 


“That’s it... Freedom! We’ve got all the 
Freedom in the world. But, 


\ 


\the 
) = 

4 ethan. : honestly now, do we really appre- 
f My i Wd oy > a ©) 


ciate it? Do you? I admit I’ve done 
my share of griping . . . probably never 
will get over that habit. 


hal 
ee: 


“But, with Freedom-grabbers at work 
here as well as abroad, I want to be sure 
on Election Day that we’re all alone in 
that voting booth. With nobody to tell 
us, ‘Put your X THERE.” No sir!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Republic BECAME strong in a strong and ~ a \ 
free America. Republic can REMAIN \ Ae 
strong only in an America that remains . sy) Si 
strong and free ...an America whose many A \ a 
thriving industries have brought the world’s 
highest living standards to her people. And in 
serving Industry, Republic also serves America. 
Take, for example, the Food Processing Industry. 
Here untold millions of pounds of food are 
processed, refrigerated, packed, canned and 
frozen forthe American table. And here Republic's 
gleaming Enduro Stainless Steel can be found on 
the job .. . in vats, cookers, sterilizers, mixers, 
coolers, to name but a very few... guarding faith- 
fully the food your family eats. 

This advertisement is one of a series appearing in 
general and farm magazines, and in plant city new’s- 
papers. For a complete set of full-color reprints, write 
Dept. Q, Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland 1, Obio 














The opening of the first copper rolling mill in America in 1801 by Paul Revere 
marked the beginning of an employee-employer relationship that team-work 


has kept alive for over one hundred and fifty years. Team-work that makes us all 
“partners in Revere.” Today, at Revere, the foremen are the key men whose 
work is at the very heart of Revere’s operations. 


That is why the foremen are thoroughly informed of all developments within the company. 
Their close contact with other management personnel is maintained through meetings, 
letters and booklets that are all a part of Revere’s progressive Foremen’s Understanding Program, 


REVERE N00.» 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
es * . 
Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, I1l.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles 


and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 


SEE “MEET THE PRESS" ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 








FIRST MANAGEMENT 
DAY... 


Continued from Page 11 


here in NAF, may I have to say this 
to you this morning, you will have 
to inspire or expire. The time is 
getting rapidly short and it is later 
than you think. I mean to keep the 
\merican way as Ray Arduser has so 
splendidly put it to us this morning. 
If I could leave a ringing challenge 
with you, I would say that work, 
work is a prayer of the hands. Thank 
God you have something for your 
head and your hands to do and as 
you leave here I want you to go back 
to your several towns honoring this 
Management Day—to speak up and 
to keep up and look up because there 
is no progress whatever in looking 
down. 

Never question the growth of 
NAF. You have now a new magazine 
spirit, a new zest, constantly inspired 
leadership. Keep it up, men, and then 
you must keep pace, if you will, with 
some of the splendid things that have 
been done. 

We have this strange chemistry of 
words, but you might take this little 
slogan if you will. It is done by your 
speaker so don’t blame anyone else 


| 


GEARED TO PROGRESS 
with 
| management teamwork 


| HYPOID Gearing for medium and heavy-duty 


trucks is one of the great advances in automotive 


design. 


First a tough engineering problem and then a tough 
production problem, both were solved by manage- 
ment teamwork—from foremen to president. 
Today, Hypoid Gearing is in high-volume produc- 
tion in Timken-Detroit plants. More important, it 
is in high-quality production. 


highways. 
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Management is proud of this Timken-Detroit 
“first” — proud it is making such an important 
contribution to lower ton-mile costs on American 


for it. But on Management Day in 
the future and today we can say “on 
Management Day we salute the men 
who put the brain bow in the sky of 
production.” And that is technically 
and exactly what you do. On Man- 
agement Day the men who know 
how will take a national bow. I spell 
that b-r-a-i-n b-o-w. We salute the 
men who put the brain bow in the 
sky of production. 


Someone has to set the hands in 
every clock or we never know the 
time and now it is time that we 
honored the men who set the pace 
for our industrial prosperity. So I 
am giving this word to you for any 
use you can make it and I give it to 
you as an ardent and earnest present 
of all foremen wherever they are. 

All of you men can be kings of 
kindness. Won't you take some of the 
little shocks that will come now and 
then in order that the wholesome, 
happy, joyous sufficing message of 
the great king of love and peace might 
come through you? Then on some 
great golden day you'll be glad that 
you made that resolve because some- 
how you will have managed to be 
able to greet the greatest foreman of 
all times. 


FOREMEN IN CIVIL 
DEFENSE... 


(Continued from Page 12) 


raid such as used to boost our morale 
at the beginning of World War II 
but a grand slam and when it comes it 
will be directed at the sources and 
the resources cf America’s great pro- 
duction capacity and directed at the 
people of America in an attempt to 
panic them. 

Now the foreman is the key man 
in the community and the plant. And 
he is the man who, above everyone 
else, can hold the stability and 
strength of the plant. And because of 
that it behooves everyone of you to 
realize that civil defense is your busi- 
ness. It is everybody's business to be 
sure, but it is the business of the 
leadership of the plant. Listen, the 
engineering facilities of the plant are 
directed toward the planning and the 
developments of the product. The 
accounting people are concerned 
with the cost, accounting and_ the 
rest of it. Top management is greatly 
concerned, to be sure, but top man- 
agement cannot deal with the people 

(Continued to Page 42) 
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“Smoothest ride I had i a 
- mootnest riae ive ever nad in any Car. 
I] 
'S it 
und That’s what William Kramer of Parkland, Pa., 
- says about his new Plymouth. He’s enthusiastic about 
pe “Safety-Flow Ride” ( with new-design Oriflow 
shock absorbers) and many other features found only 

” in Plymouth in the lowest-priced field. 

al 
ind Mr. Kramer is a printing paper salesman. And salesmen, 
ne like taxicab operators, look for value in a car. 

md Value is the reason you find so many salesmen driving 

of new Plymouths. And value explains why, of all 

to standard-built cars used as taxicabs, there are more 

va Plymouths than all other makes combined! 

Ie 

he Let Mr. Kramer tell you more about Plymouth value: 
he 
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“WHEN YOU'RE ON THE ROAD as much as | am, “MOST BRAKES ARE O.K. when you buy a new car. 
you want a seat that supports your back— The test is how long they stay good. 

one that holds you up where you can see what’s When I traded in my “49 Plymouth, after 36,000 
going on. That’s why I’m sold on Plymouth’s miles of hard driving. it had the original 
Chair-Height Seats and the commanding view of brake linings. And they were still giving those 
the road they give you. smooth stops you always get in a Plymouth. 


“IT GETS MIGHTY COLD sometimes here in 
Bucks County. I keep my car in an unheated 
garage, too. But with Plymouth’s Ignition 
Key Starter and Automatic Choke, I start right 





away, every time. It’s good having a 
car you know you can depend on!” 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 


Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materials 


Plymouth 


WITH “SAFETY-FLOW RIDE” 
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Tradition 


of Craftsmanship 


¢ The supervisors in Fisher Body plants all 
over the country are men working in the tradition of 


fine craftsmanship. 


Training and directing others, they daily strive to 
strengthen the position of leadership Body by Fisher 
has enjoyed for more than 40 years. These men, in the 
spirit of successful industrial management, regard 
improvement on past performance as their responsi- 


bility and that of others under their direction. 


For them it is a source of pride that their efforts are 
devoted toa product that has truly become the standard 


of an industry. 


IS HER BODY DIVISIO 


General Motors Corporation 
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WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WORKING 
FOR A LIVING AND SAVING FOR A LIVING? 


No. 27 in MANAGE Series of Economic Treatises 
I 

Every time there is a war or a war emergency, 
“public opinion” usually demands two things: 
1) lower dividends and 2) higher wages. 

It seems that the “working man” must have relief 
from the higher cost of living that always ac- 
companies a defense program, but that the “sav- 
ing man,” whose money is in the business, should 
get less. 

The same idea applies to all people who get paid for 
allowing other people to use their savings, 
whether those savings are in the form of a house, 
a bond, common stock, or in the form of cash. 

It is easy to find out just what happens to the eco- 
nomy as a result of this idea because we can 
easily measure the income that the people re- 
ceived 1) for doing work and 2) for allowing 
people to make use of their property. 

To demonstrate just how this worked out during the 
last war, we reproduce the following table, show- 
ing the percentage division of the payments made 
for work done and property supplied: 


Labor Property 
Year Payments Payments 
1938 81.9% 18.1% 
1939 82.0 18.0 
1940 82.8 17.2 
1941 84.7 15.3 
1942 87.5 12.5 
1943 89.2 10.8 
1944 89.6 10.4 
1945 89.5 10.5 
1946 88.2 11.8 
1947 88.1 11.9 
1948 88.2 11.8 
1949 87.5 12.5 

II 


The policy of penalizing during times of stress the 
person that has property is a European idea and 
goes back hundreds of years to the time when 
most property was in the hands of a very few 
people. 

This has never been true in the United States: from 
the very beginning of our nation, there was a 
very wide distribution of personal property— 
much wider than had ever been seen in Europe. 

There are, today, very few American families who do 
not depend directly or indirectly on property 
payments for an important part of their income. 

No one has ever been able to figure out exactly how 
many millions of Americans benefit from busi- 
ness dividends, but the number must be at least 
50 million because in addition to direct owner- 
ship, estimated at 25 million, there are at least 
another 25 million whose life insurance compan- 

ies, savings institutions, etc., Own corporate 

securities, and the dividends from these go in- 
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By Fred G. Clark and 
Richard Stanton Rimanoczy 
directly to the savers. 

Every one who owns a life insurance policy has a 
stake in the interest, dividend, and rent payments 
made each year because the cost of their insur- 
ance goes down when these payments go up. 

And the safety of their insurance and savings depends 
a great deal upon the safety of the properties in 
which they are invested. 


II] 

It is interesting to see how property payments are 
divided between the different income groups. 

A brand new study of this subject has just been 
completed by Edward A. Keller, C. S. C., Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Economic Research, Notre 
Dame University, and Frank A. Brady, Jr., Re- 
search Director of the American Economic 
Foundation. 

The study is based on the figures for the year 1948, 
that being the latest year for which the Govern- 
ment has released the figures. 

The total property payments to individuals in 1948 
amounted to about $17 billion. 

Of this amount about 58% went to people whose total 
incomes were under $5,000. 

About 9% went to people whose income was between 
$5,000 and $10,000. 

About 11% went to people whose income was between 
$10,000 and $25,000. 

About 22% went to people whose income was over 
$25,000. 

IV 

With this pattern in mind, let’s look at the issues of 
“social justice” that are involved in denying 
property owners as much of an increase in prop- 
erty payments as that which takes place in labor 
payments. 

In the first place, most of the people in the nation are 
in both groups: they are property owners as well 
as workers. 

So it is impossible to penalize any one group without 
penalizing all. 

There certainly is no “social justice” in cutting down 
the income of the millions of old folks who 
depend almost entirely on their rent, dividends, 
or interest. 

As a matter of fact, property payments are really 
payments for past labor which have not yet been 
cashed in. 

That is what saving really is: putting off the day 
when earnings are enjoyed and converting them 
into property that other people will pay to use. 

Is there any “social justice” in insisting that, during 
times of high prices, labor payments go up and 
property payments go down? 

If so, there must be something shameful and evil in 
the basic idea of thrift and temporary self-denial. 
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THE STEUBENVILLE WORKS MANAGEMENT CLUB of the Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion, Steubenville, O., officially became a part of NAF on September 29. Above are the 
new officers with special guests for the installation ceremonies. Left to right are Don 
Greider, Program Chairman; Dave Cousley, Board of Control; John W. Dailey, Treasurer; 
A. J. Lee, Board of Control; Joseph F. Bowers, President; Al Trott, Yorkville Works 
Management Club; H. A. Littlecott, Secretary and Bernard Gantzer, President, Yorkville 
Works Management Club. 





JOHN MORLEY, left, is concentrating on the answer he will give to the question 
being asked by Jack Keenan, Zone A Director. Morley had just completed a talk before 
the Ceramic Supervisors, Gladding, McBean & Co., Los Angeles, based on his experiences 
as a war correspondent in Korea. This his first address to an NAF club since com- 
pleting his recent trip around the world. 
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Ethyl Elects Officers 


Baton Rouge, La.—C. J. Lowe has been 
elected President of the Ethyl Management 
Club and will take over his new duties at 
the December meeting. Other new officers 
of the Club are John Graziano, Vice Presi 
dent; A. C. Adams, Secretary, and Walter 
Weakley, Treasurer. 

Elected to the Board of Control wer 
Ernie Carr, R. T. McCraine, Luther Beeson, 
J. M. Gill, and George Woest. 

The retiring officers are John B. Furr, 
President; Hubert N. Wax, Vice President, 
and H. O. White, Treasurer. Those retiring 
from the Board of Control are A. J. Carville, 
G. I. Mehaffey, A. H. Middleton, and M. F. 


Payment. 


War Correspondent 
Talks 


Los Angeles—John Morley, noted war 
correspondent, told the Ceramic Super- 
visors at their October 8 meeting that 
they, as a management group and as in- 
dividuals, must take a more active part in 
government if Communist aggression is to 
be combatted successfully. Morley said that 
the United States should maintain a high 
level of moral and spiritual leadership in 
the world today, but that it cannot do so 
with second rate political appointees. He 
urged the members to express their feel- 
ings in individual letters to the President, 
to Congressmen, and to others in influential 
positions. 

Morley repeated parts of his personal in- 
terviews with President Truman, Winston 
Churchill, General Ridgway, General Mac- 
Arthur, and others that he met during his 
recent travels. He told of some of his ex- 
periences during the three months spent in 
Korea; at the front lines; at the cease-fire 
talks; and in the ruins of the cities. One of 
his most interesting accounts was of flying 
with the bombers when they flattened 
Rashin, only 15 miles from the Russian 
border. Mr. Morley addressed the club wear- 
ing his official U. S. War Correspondent for 
Korea uniform. Following his prepared talk 
he answered numerous questions from the 
members of the club. 

The Cherry Riveteers Management Club, 
Cherry Rivet Co., Los Angeles, were guests 
of the Ceramic Supervisors at the dinner 
meeting at the Roger Young Auditorium. 
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“Sports Nite’’ for 
Convair 


Fort Worth—"Sports” was the theme of 
Convair Management Club’s September 
meeting, and the following sports dignitaries 
were present at the meeting—Flem Hall. 
sports editor, the Star-Telegram; Bud Sher- 
man, sports announcer, WBAP-TV; R. G. 
McElyea, Amusement Enterprises; Amos 
Melton, business manager, Texas Christian 
Pete Stout, ex-TCU grid star; J. A. 
Clarke, vice president, Fort Worth National 
bank; S. A. Hunt, Cargill, Inc.; L. R. 
“Dutch” Meyer, head TCU football coach; 
the entire TCU coaching staff, and Bernie 
Bierman, athletic director for the University 
of Minnesota 


CBF Spearheads 
Drive 


Columbus, O. — CBF Management Club 
men of Columbus Bolt & Forging Co. was 
well represented among the more than 6,500 
volunteer solicitors in the United Appeals 
Drive to secure more than $2,000,000 which 
started October 22. 

Robert M. Rex, President and General 
Manager of the company, is Chairman of 
United Appeals of Franklin County, Ohio, 
Inc., and W. Ray Speer, Vice President 
and Secretary, is the campaign co-chairman 
of the Franklin County drive for $2,154,780. 

All members of the Club took an active 
part in the plant part of the campaign. Pay- 
rcll deductions were encouraged on the basis 
of a percentage of earnings at regular in- 
tervals. 


Grayson Installs 
Officers 


Lynwood, Cal.—The regular meeting of 
the Grayson Administrative Conference was 
held on Thursday, September 6, at Kim’s 
Restaurant, Inglewood, and officers for the 
1951-1952 year were installed. The new of- 
ficers are Don “Earthquake” Hart, Presi- 
dent; Al “Cigar Man” Casey, Vice President; 
Ronald “Twinkle-in-His-Eye” Henderson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Carl “Workhorse” 
Cobb, Sergeant-at-arms. 

Our division manager, T. T. Arden, gave 
a brief summary on the present business 
conditions and discussed the Research and 
Development Laboratory of the Company. 
He presented service pins to those members 
who have reached 5, 10 and 15 vears of 
service with the Company. 


Pennsylvania 
Affiliated Club Notes 


Blawnox, Pa.—Zone “D” was well rep- 
resented at the Chicago convention, as was 
the Western Pennsylvania Affiliated Clubs. 
The current Zone “D” Directors from the 
Western Pennsylvania area include Charles 
E. Hudson, Sylvania, Emporium; Frank B. 
Moran, Spang-Chalfant, Pittsburgh; Harold 
Bull, National Works, McKeesport; A. G. 
McGinnis, Dravo, Pittsburgh; J. C. Baugh- 

(Continued to Page 44) 
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SYLVANIA FOREMEN’S CLUB, Emporium, Pa., has elected new officers for the 
1951-52 year. They are, left to right above, Richard Price, Treasurer; Richard Guild, 
Secretary; Henry Kolpien, President, and George Konkol, Vice President. 





* acca ‘ 
~, ey £ } rid 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE TWA MANAGEMENT CLUB, New York are 
congratulated above by outgoing President Ed Ball, left. Others in the photo, left to right 
from Ball, are Tom Lozano, President; Jim O’Malley, Vice President; George Roe, Secre- 
tary, and Bob Stacey, Treasurer. 


GRAYSON ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE installed its new officers in Lynwood, 
Cal., recently, with Eddie Seits, extreme left, Zone A Vice President, on hand. Left to 
right are Seits; F. Beck, retiring President; D. Hart, new President; A. Casey, Vice Presi- 
dent; R. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, and C. Cobb, Sergeant-at-arms. 
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MANAGEMENT MEN MUST 
MANAGE ... 


Continued from Page 13 
departments, but who failed com- 
pletely to understand the importance 
of coordinating the work of their own 
departments with that of other de- 
partments. 

They resented any _ interference 
with their own established routines. 
They set themselves up as little tin 
gods in one department, and then 
wondered why they never had a 
chance at anything bigger. 

You can’t go into solitary confine- 
ment and still be an effective super- 
visor, Every wall has two sides. And 
the other side of the wall that you 
put up to keep the other fellow out is 
the one that keeps you in. 

I have known too many 
visors who have been eager to accept 
all the credit for the GOOD WORK 
that comes out of their department, 
but were not equally ready to accept 
the responsibility for BAD WORK. 
When everything is rolling along 
smoothly they tell you they are single- 
handedly doing all the work, as well 
as supervising it. But let a mistake 
be made, and you suddenly learn 


super- 


FOREMEN IN CIVIL 
DEFENSE... 


(Continued from Page 36) 
directly. You are the men who are in 
the key spot. For foremen deal with 
people. 

You can tell top management that 
you are concerned. You can do a job 
which top management, itself, cannot 
do. And in line with the enlargement 
of your responsibilities, in line with 
the larger executive place the foreman 
is coming to have in America, you can 
build through that responsibility here 
a great challenge and a great oppor- 
tunity for the saving of the arsenal of 
our democracy, which means the sav- 
ing of the people. You are 45,000 
strong. You can spread out in this 
country and multiply and multiply 
your efforts. Get behind your national 
committee—be a key person in your 
locality for in the last analysis the 
primary responsibility of the foreman 
in modern America is for the human 
relations of the plant and of the com- 
munity which make up the plant. 

Why build these cities and plants 
and all the rest of it glorious, if man 
unbuilded goes. In vane we build the 
world, unless the builder also grows. 
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they are not a one man department 
at all, but have forty workers help- 
ing them out, and that every one of 
these helpers is stupid and incompe- 
tent. 

Such practices, I assure you, do 
very little to advance the reputation 
of a man as being ready for larger 
responsibilities and a larger salary. 

We hear a lot about security these 
days. I am in favor of security. But 
I think we ought to be a little curious 
about the kind of security we are 
being offered. 

As management, what should we 
seek and what can we expect in the 
way of security? 

I am sure of one thing. We do not 
want the security of being firmly 
nailed to the same job the rest of our 
lives. We do not want security that 
comes from being a member in good 
standing in some organization. We 
do not want to be dependent on 
seniority for advancement regard- 
less of our ability, training, and am- 
bition. 

We entered management because 
we wanted the opportunity to de- 
velop and exercise talents that would 
lead to better jobs and greater op- 
portunities. 


If security means being hitched 
safely and comfortably to the doing 
of the same thing over and over for 
the same or a little more money, we 
want no part of it! 

What I think we of managemen 
are looking for is the security of u 
limited opportunity, and the security 
of earned advancement, the security 
of success. 

In becoming members of manage- 
ment, we accepted the challenge to 
be leaders, not followers. 


_ 


While discussing this question of 
foremen as a part of management, it 
occurs to me that other groups are 
perhaps ahead of us in this concept. 
Labor unions, as you know, recognize 
you as a part of management when it 
serves their purpose. My proof for 
making this statement is simply this. 
Whenever one of you makes a state- 
ment which the union can construe, 
or should I say misconstrue, as being 
anti-union, management is promptly 
charged with unfair labor practices 
and usually hauled before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to ex- 
plain the statement. 

In many cases decisions have been 
given in favor of unions on the basis 

(Continued to Page 43) 


Why all industry 
uses P|, V. 


Link-Belt’s P.I.V. is the variable speed drive that 
is not dependent on friction for power trans- 
mission. That's why only P.I.V. gives you all 


these advantages. 


Self-tooth-forming 
chain grips toothed 
wheels positively with- 
out slippage for exact 
speed selection. 


AG 


Infinite number 
of positive, ees 
stepless adjust- 
ments with any 
type of control. 


> A 


All-metal, totally enclosed — 
unaffected by atmospheric 
conditions. All vital operating 
parts are splash-lubricated. 


a 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 
9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 
40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Min- 
neapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
Toronto 8, Springs (South 
Africa). Offices, factory branch 
stores and _ distributors in 
Principal cities. 12,519 






Minute speed 
changes made 
and accurate- 
ly maintained 
under load. 


Easy-view indicator 
facilitates speed 
selection and ad- 
justments. 


WRITE FOR BOOK 2274 


P.1.V. VARIABLE 
SPEED DRIVE 
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MANAGEMENT MEN MUST 
MANAGE... 


Continued from Page 42 

what a foreman has said. The 
National Labor Relations Board, in 
such instances, has recognized the 
union's claim that some foremen are. 
indeed, a part of management. 

By the way—rediculous as it may 
sound—there continues to be a deft- 
nite movement afoot to organize fore- 
men in unions of various kinds 
Usually the proposal anticipates that 
the foremen’s union will eventually 
become affiliated with one of the 
several dominant national 
But whether or not a foremen’s union 
becomes affiliated with one of the 
national groups really makes little dif- 
ference. The member of a union has 
lost his freedom of action, since the 
members of one union do not cross 
the picket lines of another. 


groups. 


[ say this sounds ridiculous be- 
cause that’s exactly what it is. How 
can a member of management sit on 
both sides of the bargaining table at 
once? How do management men, as 
union members, bargain with them- 
When a union representing 
shop workers negotiates a grievance 
with a foreman who is a member of 
a union, who is dealing with whom? 
I tell you frankly that I don’t see how 
it's possible for a foreman to be a 
good union member and at the same 
time be management. He is neither 
fish nor fowl. As a matter of fact, it 
cant be successfully done under the 


selves? 





FIRST °52 SEMINAR 
The first seminar for 1952 
will be held in Dayton, Febru- 
ary 11-15. Applications are 
being received at the Home 

Office at the present time. 








WE’RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Institute, Ine. 
1401 W. 75th St., 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 





LOUIS S. VOSBURGH, President 
J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 
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form of industrial life that we now 
know. 

Before I go any further, I want to 
make this declaration. Legally, 
workers have the right to belong to 
any organization of their own choice. 
[ want it clearly understood that 
nothing I am saying this afternoon 
is intended to contradict the right of 
the American worker to organize in 
a union of his own choosing. 

But with the many and often con- 
Hicting decisions and actions taken by 
governmental -agencies in the last 
few years, the words “of his own 
choosing” seem to have been over- 
looked. Constitutional rights seem 
to be considered the exclusive pos- 
session of only one element in our 
national life. 

Frankly, gentlemen, I am looking 
forward eagerly to the day when the 
constitutional rights of management 
will be given equal recognition along 
with rights of so-called labor. 

To clarify our thinking, suppose we 
give a basic definition of what a 
union is. Fundamentally, gentlemen, 
a union is simply this. It is a group 
of workers who organize to bargain 
collectively with management on 
matters of wages and working condi- 
tions. 

That is what a union is, although 
judging by what we see in the papers 
today the original concept of a union 
has been broadened considerably by 
certain elements in the union move- 
ment. Some of the demands being 
made today constitute definitely a 
complete take-over of management 
functions with one exception—pro- 
viding the finances to operate with. 

Having a definition in mind as to 
what a union is, I would like to ask 
you gentlemen a question. What 
were your reasons for becoming fore- 
men and entering the ranks of man- 
agement? 

Wasn't it because you are am- 
bitious to succeed? 

Wasn't it because you had confi- 
dence in yourself and in your ability 
to step out of the ranks and become 
a part of management? 

Wasn't it because you felt you had 
the ability to be a leader rather than 
a follower? 

Wasn't it because you had _ the 
courage to step out of the ranks and 
depend on your own talents and your 
own strength to get ahead in the 
world? 


Wasn't it because you had the fore- 
sight to look ahead to gain advance- 
ment in your chosen industry? 

Wasn't it because you wanted to 
make better than an average suc- 
cess of your life and provide for 
your loved ones some of the things 
that come with improved position 
and improved earnings? 

Wasn't it because you felt that by 
advancing yourself you also advanced 
the good of your fellow men and as- 
sociates by helping them to do a bet- 
ter job? 

Wasn't it because down deep inside 
of you somewhere you knew that you 
had more stuff on the ball than the 
average man, and that you were 
bright enough and tough enough to 
stand on your own two feet and make 
your own way in the world by your 
own efforts? 

And I say to you, gentlemen, you 
can thank God you live in a country 
where a man who has the talent for 
leadership is free to advance himself 
by his own efforts to the limit of his 
ability and his willingness to work. 

But in joining a union of foremen 


(Continued to Page 44) 
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MANAGEMENT MEN MUST 
MANAGE... 


(Continued from Page 43 


you are asked to abrogate all these 
things. You are asked to throw away 
your birthright, your training, and 
your experience. You are no longer 
able to speak for yourself, but must 
allow some outsider to inject himself 
into your affairs and become your 
spokesman. And he comes into your 
affairs with the power to guide your 
destiny from then on. 

You are then no longer an indi- 
vidualist with a pride in your own 
accomplishments, but only a brother 
in good standing who is completely 
dependent from that time forward on 
the whims and the dictates of a self- 
ish, ambitious, self-appointed union 
boss or Messiah who sees in his con- 
trol over you a golden opportunity to 
gain a personal power and a financial 
wealth that he could never gain by 
his own efforts. 

Gentlemen, we have jumped around 
a bit in our discussion of the part the 
foreman plays in management, but it 
all adds up in the end to the fact that 
you, as management, plus labor and 
capital form the bulwark of the Amer 
ican way. 


You men are living proof that op- 
portunity for advancement still exists 
in this country, contrary to whatever 
the soap box orators may say. You 
have become management men be- 
cause you had — first, ambition — 
second, ability—and third, a willing- 
ness to study and learn. 

The road of advancement along 
which you are traveling is open to 
any man on the same conditions. Not 
who you are but what you can do will 
determine your further progress. 

Very definitely the future of our 
country is in the hands of you men, 
and of other men of management like 
you, in every business and industry 
across the country. 

The challenge is clear and unmis- 
takable. 

Friends, you cannot be two things 
at the same time. There cannot be 
hyphenated allegiances. As men of 
management you should be whole- 
heartedly and unreservedly manage- 
ment, or you should be straightfor- 
ward and honest enough to resign 
your positions and leave the ranks of 
management. There is no place in 
management for fence straddlers. 

These are days of decision. 


Either we of management accept 





“MANAGE” 


can industry. 


the organization. 





. . . means to guide, to lead, to supervise in the accom- 
plishment of a purpose. Sound supervision, the ideal 
upon which The National Association of Foremen is 
founded, is the keystone in the success of any enter- 
prise .. . the secret behind the achievements of Ameri- 


Ranco Inc., commends N.A.F. for its excellent work, and 
is indebted to the Association for the spirit of leadership 
it has imbued in Ranco employees who are members of 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
World's Largest Mfgs. of REFRIGERATION CONTROLS 
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the obligation of business and indus- 
trial leadership, and support it against 
encroachment either frem within o1 
from without our ranks—or this coun- 
try, which has achieved the highest 
standards of physical well being, of 
material wealth, or personal freedom 
of action, and of decency and dignity 
in our human relationships, will falter 
in its progress, and fail in its destiny. 


CLUB NEWS... 
(Continued from Page 41) 


man, Robertshaw, Youngwood, and William 
G. White, Blaw-Knox, Pittsburgh. White 
was elected Zone Vice President. 

President Charles Cook of the Affiliated 
Clubs has appointed past president Clayton 
D. Kuester as general chairman of the Third 
Annual Industrial conference scheduled for 
March 13, 1952, at the Hotel William Penn 

We are proud to welcome the Christy 
Park Foremen’s Club into NAF. This is a 
sister club of the National Tube Club of 
McKeesport. 

Welcome to Harry H. Brainerd, executive 
manager of the Western Pennsylvania Safety 
Council as a member of NAF. 


Tom Dils Dies 


Dayton, O.—Thomas M. Dils, 69, Presi- 
dent of the Dayton Foremen’s Club and 
plants manager for the Delco Products divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., died October 3. 
He became ill only two days after returning 
from the 28th annual NAF convention in 


Chicago. 





He had been associated with Delco 
Products since 1914 when he was first em- 
ployed as a drill operator. Later he became 
a job foremen, general supervisor, chief in- 
spector, manager of inspection, and plants 
manager. 


Funeral services were held in Dayton on 
October 6, with burial in Lower Miami 
cemetery. 


“Do you people know anything about 
religion, Chief?” asked the missionary of the 
cannibal chief. 

“Well, yes, they got a little taste of it 
when the last missionary was here.” 
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NG THE IRON CURTAIN 
a tla send from Page 14) 
fairly well-equipped army. . . . if war 
omes between India and Pakistan, 
which is a possibility, over Kashmir, 
| think Pakistan will defeat India in 
spite of the fact that India has 350 
million people and Pakistan only a 
little more than 100 million. 

The people of Iran are more afraid 
of the Russians than they are of the 
U. S. or Great Britain. There is a 
huge attempt to steal a one-billion- 
dollar property from the British by 
the Iranians. It is the stealing of the 
property that the British are object- 
ing to. The Communist party is 
hovering around Iran ready to pick 
up the pieces if things should fall 
apart, and it looks now like things 
may fall apart. 

They really have a_ bureaucracy 
over in Iran. We think we have one 
here. Well, I guess we have too 
much, but they have a real one . 
they have two million civil service in 
a population of twelve million people. 
If any one of you foremen was in 
Iran you never would have to open 
a door or close it yourself. It would 
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be beneath your dignity. Youd have 
a couple of men there to do it for you. 

. and when these civil servants go 
unpaid there is going to be real 
trouble. There can be a riot. And 
we will see there a whole system 
break-down and then the Communists 
will move in and take over. If they 
take over and set up a Communist 
government such as has been set up 
in Eastern Europe and all of the 
Western satellite countries. Iran will 
then be in the hands of Russia just 
exactly as Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovekia and Romania are in the 
hands of Russia today... . 

The loss of Iran to Russia would 
be a breach in the line of defense and 
would make much more difficult the 
defense of the Middle East. If the 
Middle East finally falls to Russia, 
she will get the Mediterranean Sea, 
and if she gets the Mediterranean 
Sea, shell get Europe... . 

Turkey was the brightest spot of 
my entire trip. Turkey is a modern 
democratic country, and just 25 years 
ago it was a medieval country with 
an absolute ruler. . . . Their last elec- 


tion, in 1950, was as democratic and 


orderly as any election this country 
has ever had, and the people didn't 
go and vote for the party in power 
either. As a matter of fact, they 
turned the party in power out. 

Turkey will fight. Turkey has an 
army that knows how to fight. 
They're showing us how to fight over 
there in Korea. If you will take into 
account the resources of Turkey, the 
population of Turkey, Turkey is doing 
more in Korea than the United States 
is. Maybe that isn’t good for our 
pride, but it’s facts... . 

Yugoslavia will fight on our side 
because she must. She can't fight 
anywhere else except on our side. 
She knows that standing alone she is 
ended, she’s gone, she'll become a 
satellite of Russia and treated very, 
very roughly because of her defiance 
of the Kremlin... . 

Germany is a power vacuum. 
Russia wants Germany more than any 
other part of the world. The reason 
for that should be apparent to you 
foremen. In Germany you find the 
largest group of skilled workers, the 
largest industrial plant and more 
know-how of mass production than 

(Continued to Page 46) 





TOOLS OF 
PRODUCTION 


One of the principal reasons for this 
country’s unique ability to produce, 
lies in the mobility available to men 
and materials through transportation. 

Automobiles, trucks, buses, high- 
way trailers and railroad trains are 
just as essential tools of production 
as lathes and presses. 

They take workmen where jobs 
are. They deliver materials that keep 
machines humming. 


The transportation feats of the 
railroads are justly famous; feats in 
which The Budd Company has had 
an important part. 

Equally significant are the accomp- 
lishments of the automobile industry, 
which has made universal ownership 
of cars possible in this country alone. 

The all-steel automobile body, 
originated by The Budd Company, 
has been a major contribution to this 
development. So are Budd steel wheels 
for highway vehicles of all kinds. And 
the tools, processes and methods 
which bring them into being. The 
Budd Company, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Gary. 
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25-STORY “TOOL PRODUCES 
MORE... FOR EVERYBODY! 


Out on Cleveland’s flats. Sohio’s latest fluid catalytic cracking unit is hard 





at work. This new industrial giant replaced another gasoline-producing 


“tool” built on the same spot only six years before. 


The new unit produces 50° more 


adds 252.000 gallons per day 


to our supply of vital high octane gasoline. As“tools” like these are improved. 


everybody benefits 


more and better gasoline can be 


the workers output is increased 


produc ed for vou. 


Thanks to such continual “tool” development —and the freedom 


to develop them 


gasoline today is priced about the same as 25 years ago 


only the taxes are higher. Quality is 50 per cent better. 
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youll find anywhere else in the world 
besides the United States. Russia 
wants that. She also wants Japan 
for the same reason. Japan is the 
only industrialized country in the 
Orient. . 

If we can achieve two things, I 
think we may feel reasonably safe 
(from Russia) here at home. First, 
unity here at home, and with our 
allies. Secondly, we must make 
intelligent use of the great power at 
our command . . . speaking now of 
the whole free world, not just the 
United States. 


Cochran Heads New 
Council 


Dayton, O E. W. Cochran, Assistant 
Factory Manager of The National Cash Reg 
ister Company, Dayton, O., has been elected 
President of the newly organized South- 
western Ohio NAF Council. 

He is past President of The Foremen’s 
Club of Dayton, which is the largest and 
oldest club in America, affiliated with The 
National Association of Foremen. 

Other officers assisting Cochran in the 
new Area Council in Zone “C” will be H 
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Reekers, Aeronica Management Club, Mid- 
dletown, O., Vice President; S. A. Ionna. 
President of The Greater Cincinnati Fore- 
men’s Club, Secretary, and Tom Roberts, 
Oliver Management Club, Springfield, 
lreasurer. 





E. W. Cochran 


Ten NAF clubs from Dayton, Cincinnati, 
Middletown, and Springfield have indicated 
their willingness to cooperate in making the 
new Area Council one of the most success- 
ful in the NAF, according to Glen Massman, 
Executive Secretary of The Foremen’s Club 
of Dayton. 


“Doctor, will I be able to dance when 1 
get over this operation?” 

“Why, yes, 'm quite sure that you will.” 

“Well, that’s wonderful. You see, I never 
could dance before ‘d 










STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS Of 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) 

Of MANAGE Magazine published monthly at 
Columbus, Ohio for September, 1951. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, The National Association of Foremen 
321 W. First St., Dayton 2, Ohio; Editor, Dean 
Sims, 321 W. First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a partnership 
or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, 
as well as that of each individual member, must be 
given. ) 
given.) The National Association of Foremen, a 
non-profit organization incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Ohio. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are If there are none, so state 
None. 

4. Paragiaphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockho'der or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; a'so the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cercumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, ho!d stock and _ securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 

5. The average number of copies of each _ issut 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was 
(This in‘ormation is required from daily, weekly 
semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 


s/Dean Sims, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day 
of September, 1951. 
[SEAL] s/Ardel Follick, Notary Public 


(My commission expires February 25, 1953. 
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Mayor Receives Plaque 
(Continued from Page 9 
to follow this principle. 

Just as you, who are in private en- 
terprise, are constantly seeking to 
improve your product, we have been 
trving to improve the brand of local 
government. 

\fter all, there isn’t any good rea- 
son why government cannot be con- 
ducted upon the same sound _prin- 
ciples as any successful business. 

Government is business—the peo- 
ple’s business—the biggest business 
in the country. 

Yet many business men—men who 
are among the most outstanding in 
the development of business and in- 
dustry—are unaccountably _ tolerant 
of poor government. 

Instead of being rated as the high- 
est profession the tendency among 
business men too often is to look 
down upon politics and politicians. 

But politics is an integral part of 
the machinery that produces govern- 
ment. And the quality of the prod- 
uct is liable to be good, or bad, in 
direct ratio to the kind of politics 
indulged in by those in government. 

In Chicago, local government has 
been doing its best to enlist the inter- 
est and the assistance of business 
leadership, as well as an ever-wider 
interest of citizens generally. 

In seeking to attract this support— 
tor the purpose of making govern- 
ment better—the local government 
has been alert to every opportunity 
it has to aid in maintaining good 
management-labor relations. 

In holding your convention in 
Chicago—you are meeting in a city 
where management-labor _ relations 
are of the best. We're proud of that 
and proud to have you here as our 
guests. 

(gain,—you are most welcome to 
Chicago. Thank you. 





First Bum: “Say, what ever happened to 
Jerry?” 

Second Bum: “Didn't you hear? Jerry fell 
through some. scaffolding!” 

First Bum: “You don't say. What ever was 
he doing up there?” 

Second Bum: “Being hanged.” 
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The success of your safety program depends on workers 
actually wearing their goggles. All-plastic Eye-Savers 
can help you get the worker cooperation you need. Their 
comfortable fit, good looks and great impact resistance 
make them popular with workers everywhere. Available 
from your safety supplier in many different models to 
meet all eye hazards. Model 1N (square shape shown 
above) features wide angle vision and maximum 
ventilation. 

FREE! Send for magazine article giving impartial advice 


on best uses of plastic eye protection. Eye-Savers catalog 
also included. 


WATCHEMOKET OPTICAL CO., INC. 
DEPT. 7, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Producers & Originators of Practical Plastic Eye Protection 






Ty &, _ * 

+ 
THE ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTINGENT at the 28th annual convention in 
Chicago got inside their booth for a picture. Left to right are Vernon Pope, Grayson Con- 


trols; Ralph Jacobsmeyer, American Thermometer; Jake Baughman, Robertshaw Ther- 
mostat; Walter Schulte, Jack Curtis, and Thomas Boyd, all from American Thermometer. 
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"This DISSTON plan is helping my men 





save tools...is sure to increase production” passes 





Pulley Co. foreman 
Andy Fedak uses 
Disston “Pocket 
Foreman” to in- 


—says Andy Fedak, Foreman of Production Machine Shop, The American Pulley Company roc geo eca 


in his department. 





HOW “FIGHT WASTE”’ CAN HELP YOU 


The Disston ‘Fight Waste’ program can also 
help you speed training of new and unskilled men; 
simplify and multiply supervision of all your 
men; help make the most productive use of time, 
effort, materials and equipment! 


HOW “FIGHT WASTE” WORKS 


The Disston “Fight Waste’’ program is easy to 
apply to your department’s operation. Disston 
supplies you—without cost or obligation—with 
instruction cards for your men, covering 31 
different types of metal and wood-working tools. 
Each card contains specific facts on the most 
efficient use and proper care of the tool it covers. 


THE “POCKET FOREMAN” 


the complete Disston ‘Fight 
Waste’”’ plan, reprints all 3lindi- 
vidual cards; contains a return 
post card for your use in ordering 
cards; tells you how to put the 
plan into effect for maximum 
benefits in increasing produc- 
tivity. Also plant bulletin board 
posters and window stickers 
you can order. 





a handy pocket-sized digest of 


Get your “Pocket Foreman” FREE, right away! 


Put ‘Fight Waste’”’ to work in your shop! We’ll 
send you your copy of the “Pocket Foreman”’ with 
special post card order blank on receipt of your 
request. Send for it today! 





G DISSTON “FIGHT WASTE” PLAN 
ENDORSED BY GOVERNMENT! 


Writes Mr. H. B. McCoy, Assistant Administrator, National 
Production Authority: ‘“The program ... is in direct sup- 
port of the national need for conservation of materials and 
equipment. ... We are most anxious to increase productive 
efficiency as well as production capacity. We are looking 
forward with keen anticipation to the beneficial effects of 
the efforts of your company in this direction.”’ 











HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
1114 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 3, Ont. 
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This is America’s top secret! 


hen an American marks his X on a ballot, he can be certain of one 
thing. Nobody knows for whom or what he has voted. It’s his secret. No one can in- 
fluence or coerce him when he votes — and no one can penalize him for how he voted. 


The secret ballot is one of the big secrets of a strong America. People who can vote 
without fear or reprisal offer little opportunity for would-be Hitlers and Stalins to take 
over. And while dishonesty can creep into government, the secret ballot is the one sure 
way honest citizens can stamp it out. 

Communists would be delighted to see the secret ballot eliminated. Their kind of 
government doesn’t succeed unless they can tell you how to vote. And after all, com- 
munism offers only ove party to vote for! 

We in America must make many sacrifices to combat Communist ambition. But one 
thing we must never sacrifice is the priceless right to think and vote according to our con- 
sciences. Nor must we ever give up any of the rights that keep this country free and inde- 
pendent. Next time you go to the polls, remember—they’re your rights—so treat them right/ 


KEN 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


“The right to work shall not be abridged or made impotent” 
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SIrs:- 

After reading your miserably melancholy 
message (“A Message from a ‘Dishonorable 
Boy’ ”, September, 1951, MANAGE), 1 
couldn’t help but think that the people mak- 
ing up the U. S. A. sure are in a rut. If this 
“Message” is intended as an “excuse-all” for 
one time aspiring military hopefuls who fell 
prey to their own weak moral fibre. I per- 
sonally think it is far-fetched and in poor 
taste 

Sincerely, 

T. W. Kling, 

7258 Hanford Street, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


Much more of the U. S. public is in for 
reading MANAGE’s miserably melancholy 
message of the September issue as, to date, 
fifteen companies have asked permission to 
reprint ““A Message from a ‘Dishonorable 
Boy’ ” and orders have been filled for 1,800 
reprint leaflets. 


Editor: 

I have just recently seen some enc losure S 
in a letter sent out by MANAGE, Ameri- 
can Economic Foundation, etc. 

Reference is called to a very splendid 
reprint article captioned “A Message from 
i ‘Dishonorable’ Boy”. 

How in heaven’s name can you as an 
editor allow The National Association of 
Foremen to write an article with such good 
meat in it and then in the very last para- 
graph allow the grammer “I have got” to 
be used? It stands out like a sore thumb. 
“IT have got” is atrocious English .. . 

I am sorry to see that this got by the 
editors. 

I am not a crank (only a secretary) but 
when I see good stuff being written, I like 
to see it well written. 

However, keep up the good work. 


Anonymous ) 


The flustered editors of MANAGE had 
the impression that most “dishonorable” 
boys talked like that. (See page 21 of the 
September issue .. . “A Message from a 
‘Dishonorable’ Boy.’’) 


It was the first trip to sea, and one young 
sailor was draped weakly over the rail. The 
captain came along the deck, and with one 
look at the sailor, said, “You can’t be sick 
here ¥ 

The sailor looked the captain up and 
down, then with all the dignity at his com- 
mand, said, “Watch.” 
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TO HELP YOU GET MORE WORK 
FROM FEWER CARBIDE TOOLS 


Today’s production may bring you new problems, including: 

¢ An entirely different type of work requiring appropriate carbide 
tooling techniques. 
Converting some or all of your facilities to carbide tooling. 
Training new personnel in the use and maintenance of carbide tooling. 

e Or, you may have been using carbide tooling for years, but are now 

faced with short tool supplies, increasing production schedules, and 
limited skilled personnel. 

In any of these situations your nearest Kennametal field engineer 
can help you reduce guesswork and experimenting, save wasted 
time and materials, and gain greater productivity. 
Every day Kennametal field engineers encounter, and help solve, 
scores of carbide machining jobs. They know their Kennametal from 
the ground floor up — know the performance of various composi- 
tions and tool designs for cutting different metals, on practically 
every type of operation. 
Your Kennametal representative is ready to bring you this collective 
experience — the greatest accumulation of “know-how” that is avail- 
able through any one source. Ask him for suggestions that will ease 
the strain on materials, machines, and men in your shop. Call our 
nearest field office — see list below. 


DY KENNAMETAL Arc. tatrobe, Pa. 


\ 


= ‘| MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS THAT INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 


District Offices or Representatives 





ATLANTA DENVER LOS ANGELES SEATTLE TERRITORY 
—1545 Westwood Ave., $.W 1229 Colifernio Street 3715 Santo Fe Avenue —3433 Airport Way ot Spokone Si. 
BUFFALO DETROIT MILWAUKEE SPOKANE TERRITORY 
-2171 Boiley Avenue 5531 Woodward Avenue -744 N. Fourth Street ~Box 4062 Station B 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD 
5830 W. 26th Street Third St. & Second Ave., S. —1537 Main Street 
CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
—2142 Gilbert Avenue 3701 N. Broad Street —4505 Olive Street 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH SYRACUSE 
—2443 Prospect Avenve 143 N. Meridian Street —600 Grant Street 414 Wendell Terrace 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO TULSA 
1905 S. Harwood Street P.O. Box 1081 10! Beverly Street Daniel Building VJ 





For many years the children in many American class- 
rooms have been exposed to this highly contagi- 
ous and dangerous disease that infects the mind 
and the spirit. 





The virus burrows itself into the brain at a period of 
mental development when the mind is most 
impressionable and least able to throw off the 
infection. 

The disease brings on definite symptoms: confusion 
on all matters relating to freedom versus state 
control; apathy toward personal responsibility; 
skepticism regarding all moral values; amused 
tolerance of old-fashioned parents who. still 
believe in the “exploded” theory of individual 
progress through individual efforts. 


II 

The children are helpless in this situation. 

They are captive audience ordered inte the class- 
room and admonished to “learn what the teacher 

5 teaches you.” 

These teachers (thank God they are a minority!) have 
blustered and bluffed the people who pay their 
salaries into giving them a completely free hand 
to teach as they please. 

Only close examination of their teachings discloses 
the indisputable fact that they do not like Amer- 
ica as it is and want to remodel it into a socialist 


state. 
Ill 
er Their pious plea for complete academic freedom is 
ac based on a very plausible argument, namely, 
that the lack of academic freedom in times past 
re, delayed the discovery of important truths. 
. In those days teachers were forced to teach that the 
ly earth was flat, were forbidden to suggest that 
blood flowed through the body, were jailed for 
teaching that the individual citizen had an _in- 
“ alienable right to be free from the tyranny of 
se the state. 


ur Centuries ago academic freedom did free the people 
from ignorance and (most important) from their 
chattel relationship with those who governed 
them. 

But in the 20th Century academic freedom is work- 
ing in reverse: it is being used to destroy the 
importance of the individual and build up the 
prestige of the politically controlled economy 
which (the children are told) is the only system 

7 that can really look after them properly and 
give them the security they could never achieve 
through their own efforts. 


° Commonly known as “freedom for school teachers to teach what they 
please without regard for the truth.” 
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She’s Only One of Millions Suffering From 
ACADEMIA LIBERTAS* 





Thus, an acceptance of the “wonders” of socialism 
and even a tolerance of communism has been 
built up in America. 

IV 

This epidemic has been spreading for the past 20 
years; many of its victims are now adults. 

Every time some courageous citizen starts a local 
movement to disinfect the classrooms, he _ is 
attacked by the highly organized teachers’ lobby 
as a fascist, a reactionary, and an enemy of 
American democracy. 

Every effort to stop this flood of misrepresentation 
of American tradition and ideas is called “thought 
control.” 

The situation requires careful, calm, fair, and deter- 
mined action by every American community. 
This should be no hysterical witch-hunt: it should 
be a thorough examination of textbooks and 

teachings. 

If the disease is not present in your community, no 
one will be hurt: if it is present, many will be 
helped. 





“BETTER AMERICA” series 
of illustrated, guest editorials 
presented as a public service by 

MANAGE Magazine 
© 1951 


Eleventh in Series of 12 for °51. Reprint Permission on Request. 

















REAT LAKES STEEL 
LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 


With a record filled with achievement and ex- 
pansion, Great Lakes Steel Corporation is at 
present making gigantic preparations for an 
even greater future. 


Construction of a new 500,000-ton-per-year 
blast furnace at Zug Island is in progress. Twelve 
of the present open hearth furnaces at the Com- 
pany’s Ecorse plant are being rebuilt and en- 
larged to a 500-ton capacity. Coke plants are 
being expanded to provide for the increased 
fuel requirement. Finishing capacity is being 
increased so that the additional tonnage can 
be shipped in finished material. 


-s——- 
PRODUCTS 


Automobile Steels * Quonset Buildings 
Stran-Steel Framing 


Nailable Steel Flooring for rail and highway 
freight transportation equipment 


When this program is completed early in 1952, 
it will result in increasing Great Lakes Steel’s 
ingot capacity from 2,400,000 to 3,600,000 
tons annually. 


These projects are part of an expansion pro- 
gram by which National Steel Corporation, the 
parent company and the nation’s fifth largest 
producer of steel, will increase its ingot capacity 
to a total of more than 6,000,000 tons per year. 
These figures point the way . . . establish the 
pattern for further expansion in the years 
ahead—so that industry may continue to expect 
great things from Great Lakes Steel. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


“a 
NATIONAL STEEL wg CORPORATION 








